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ADVERTISEMENT 
Iuo the Reaprk 


1 on, which, after much ſerious en- 
quiry, has appeared to me to be the truth, 
gave title to this pampblet, viz. Civil Eſtabliſh- 
ments in Religion, a Ground of Infidelity“: 
This led me to divide the book intp three parts, 
The order is this, —the very ſuperficial reveries 
of infidelity are put between the cool reaſonings of 
a learned pleader for ejtablifbments in religion, 
and the ravings of bigoted church-men, in defence 
of ſubſcriptions. 

The deſign of theſe ſheets, is no other than to 
defend the rights of private judgment, in all 
matters of religion, againſt prieſtly claims.of do- 
minion over faith and conſcience; and to ſecure 
the honours of chriſtianity, from the miſrepre- 
ſentations both of the haughty churchman, and 
the conceited infidel. | 
Should any aſe, Why a new publication upon 
ſubjects which have been ſo long controverted ? 

The anſwer would be ready; theſe recent pleas 
for churchiſm and infidelity, preſume upon giving 
additional force to all former defences. 

The autber, herein, bas no view of reproach- 

A 2 ing 


Ido not fay the ol; ground; levity, pride, profli. 
gacy, &c. may be admitted. 
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Advertiſement to the Reader. 


ing thoſe worthy clergy of the eſtabliſhment, who 
are friends to religious liberty, and deſirous of a 
farther reform in the church. He is profeſſedly 
engaged, though only as a voluntter, with the 
author of the Confeſſional, and his brethren, 
in expoſing the evils which want a remedy in the 
ecclefiaſtical conſtitution. He venerates all clergy- 
men of that complexion. 

And being conſcious of having no ill-will. to 
any man, he hopes a firſt regard to TRUTH may 
ſecure him from ſevere cenſure : but in whatever 
manner his publication may ve received becauſe of 
his openly diſapproving all eſtabliſhments in reli- 
gion whatſoe ver; he ſhall enjoy @ ſatisfadtion, of 
which the whole world cannot deprive bim, viz. 
„ of having meant well. 

P. S. The Rev. Mr. Parsons* Apology for 
the Church of England, delivered in the abbey- 
church at Bath, on Trinity-Sunday, May 25, 
1766, but more lately publiſhed, is not noticed: 
foraſmuch as a ſingle paſſage will be ſufficient to 
expoſe his apology to contempt, among all rational 
chriſtians. -** 1t ſeems, ſays he, eſpecially mate- 
e rial and for preſent edification, not ſo much to 
« diſplay and enlarge upon the principles and 
foundation of chriſtianity (or the GREAT and 
© MYSTERIOUS -DOCTRINE Of this ſolemn day) 
« as to prove the proſe/ſion, faith, and worſhip, 
rh bich we of the church of England eſpouſe, to 
«* be good and praiſe-worthy.” Satis ſuperque. 
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2 oppoſition to a worldly 
policy that it had from the beginning, 
though it was not neceſſary that the pro- 
feſſors thereof ſhould always be expoſed 
to perſecution. And yet, undoubtedly, 
the more-univerſal reception of the goſpel 
doctrine, would render civil governments 
more favourable to the profeſſion. Nor 
are we to ſuppoſe chriſtianity could be 
unfriendly to government ; for, ſo far as 
government is @ terror to evil doing, and 
a praiſe to well doing, chriſtianity muſt 
urge ſubjection and obedience. How- 
ever it meddles not with. the different 
modal forms of government, whether 

monarchical, 


FNHRISTIANITY muſt always have 
4 the ſame op 


—_—— 
monarchical, Ariſtocratical, Democra- 
tical, or any kind of republican adminiſ- 
tration. But inſomuch as it has given no 
rules nor injunctions relating to civil 
policy, ſo it will not admit of an alliance 
with any of its forms. Religion retains 
an abſolute independency, ſo far as it 
expreſſes ſubjection to the government 
of the one Lord and law-giver. The re- 
ligion of . Jeſus, and civil government, 
are therefore incapable of an incorpora- 
tion with each other. The province of 
the one, and of the other, are juſt as 
different as that of the unſeen internal 
principles of the mind, and the viſible 
external behaviour which affects the 
ſafety and weal of ſociety. The magiſ- 
trate is not authoriſed to exerciſe his pri- 
vate judgment in the province of religion, 
nor can he do it for the public good; 
becauſe it will be ſhewn, that his private 
judgment cannot operate at all in this 
province. Fr abs 

This very ſenſible writer is aware of 
danger or hazard, and therefore ſays, 
he (the civil magiſtrate) muſt be- 
« ware, however, of a precipitate and 
ill- grounded judgment. "Thouſands 
4 are intereſted in fis choice. And by 
a regard to all their intereſts, he is 
e obliged to uſe all the means of right 

infor- 
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information which his high authority 
puts in his power *. 

Tus conceſſion is enough to ſhew, 
chat the province of reli gion is much too 
ſacred for the purpoſe of the magiftrate's 
interpoſing his authority, or even exer- 
ciling his private judgment for the _ 
good, in that province: © His authority 
can extend no farther than things re- 
lative to civil life, and thoſe expreſs 
overt- actions which affect the faſety and 
weal of ſociety. | 

Too talk of his“ pteferring chriſtian- 
„ ity to paganiſm, and diſtinguiſhing it 


5 by publie marks of favour ; is 2 


piece . very fallacioas reaſoning : for as 
a magiſtrate, the gan ſubject, that con- 
forms to all ws of civil order, has 
an equal right to protection and defence 
with the chriſtian ſubject. Equal go- 
vernment alike extends its influence to 
the benefit of all the governed, who are 
alike obedient. But the above propoſi⸗ 
tion is laid down for the ſake of another, 
viz. © The fame principles will juſtify 
him in making a diſtinction amongſt 
* thoſe ſects into which. chriſtianity is 
> 1 divided.” —This, methinks, 
cannot be juſt; becauſe the diviſion of 

B 2 the 
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( 4 ] 
the chriſtians into different ſe&s or modes 
of profeſſion, is ſo far from being at 
— that it is an open evidence 
of their virtuouſly uſing a liberty where- 
with Chriſt has made them free. So that 
wherever there is a reſtraint laid on the 
mode of profeſſion, and a monopoly of 
the magiſtrate's favour to one ſe, has | 
is a manifeſt inſult offered to the autho- 
rity of Jeſus, and an injury done to the 
rights of conſcience. | 32 
Tuls gſayiſt is led, by the force of 
truth, to own this, when he fays, 
„% Were we all influenced by this ſpirit, 
« (of charity) we ſhould then differ in 
opinion without being divided in af- 
fection; the peace of mankind would 
e then no longer be diſturbed, but all 
« would enjoy their own opinions in 
*« quietneſs. Nay, our differences in 
* other, reſpects, whilſt we agreed in 
charity, might even appear, on ſome 
*« accounts, deſirable ; giving room for 
«« the enlargement of that virtue; and 
bringing ſocieties. of different perſua+ 
«« ſions to appear only as different pro- 
6 vinces in the great kingdom of cha- 
„ids er habt to AN . 
Ne had before confeſſed, It is far 
* above our power to bring all to em- 
* brace 


Page 145, 
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« brace the ſame opinions. But one 
« thing is in our power, to think cha- 
« ritably of each other *. -I preſume 
to ſay, were it in the magiſtrate's power 
to bring all to 'embrace the ſame opini- 
ons, he would then have the moſt malig- 
nant ſucceſs in the exerciſe of that his 
power; and ſo far as the efforts of his 
authority are made to prevent diverſity of 
opinions, fo far he perverts the deſign of 
magiſtracy ; and does the utmoſt he is 
able to do to render us incapable of mak- 
ing any uſe of that fine obſervation which 
the author has given us of Hooker's, viz. 
« We ſhould admire the wiſdom of God 
* which ſhineth in the beautiful variety 
* of all things: but moſt in the mani- 
* fold and yet harmonious diſſimilitude 
„ of thoſe ways, whereby his church 
“ upon earth is guided from age to age 
* throughout all generations of men +.” 
The partiality of the civil magiſtrate, 
his taking one ſect into alliance with him- 
ſelf, and beſtowing all civil favours, and 
privileges, and honours, upon that ſec, 
is not ſurely an apt method of diffuſing 
this ſpirit of charity, but muſt be a di- 
rect means of undermining the founda- 
tions of the chriſtian religion. —How will 
this writer, with the leaſt propriety, 


ſay, 
Page 144. + Page 145. 
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ſay, 1 Difference in ſentiments would 
« then be no more than the ſounds. of 
different ſtrings, which would have a 
« pleafing effect, whilſt, charity tuned 
the whole, and every little diſcord 

e returned into that great and 
40 undamental harmony Wo | 

WIII he aria, That the father of 
a large family of children would diſcover 
wiſdom, prudence, or good underſtand- 
ing, who, in order to cultivate brother- 
Iy love, or charity, among his children, 
ſhould beſtow his favours on that ſon and 
daughter only, who, like himſelf, were 
extremely 10 nd of ſwine's-fleſh; and 
gave it the preference to all other food 
that is provided for man? Would this be 
an apt means of exciting their br 
affection towards one another? 

In this eſſay the magiſtrate is repre- 


ſented as delivering into the hands of the 


people the ſacred canon, and as leavin 
them at full liberty to inform themſelves 
conccrning the truths therein contained, 
No doubt ſome ſorts of magiſtrates have 
preſumed to exerciſe ſuch unwarrantable 
power, as to pretend an authority to 
ive or with-hold from their people the 
| Reed books which God has given for 
the inſttuction of all mankind.— 80 did 
Our 
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our Henry VIH:—but then, he thereby 
took the moſt enflaving power out of the 
hands of the chufch; and fo diſabled 
the tyranny of papal Rome. But in 
times of greater light and knowledge, 
no chriſtian magiſtrate, who knows, ng 
thing of the difference of the things whic 
belong to Cz/ar, and thoſe which belong 
to Gop, will dare to aſſume any ſuch 
authority in' the province of religion : 
therefore here is an aſſumption we ſhall 
debate with this writer, who fays, It 
« will not be ſufficient that he delivers 
“ into their hands the ſacred books 
«which contain theſe truths, and leaves 
„them at full liberty to inform them- 
* ſelves *. How deteſtable this repre- 
ſentation of the magiſtrate's office ! What 
chriſtian magiſtrate dares to afſume ſuch 
a prerogative, as that of having it at his 
pleaſure, whether the people ſhall, or 
ſhall not have the divine canon to con- 
ſult ? Von fay, look around you, in- 
to all the popiſh countries. 80 I do, 
but am not obliged to own, they have 
one chriſtian magiſtrate among them. 
And are you, Sir, obliged to ſuppoſe 
ſuch diabolical power to lie at the bot” 
tom of your Eſtabliſhments in Religion 
The idea is too ſhocking” to a mind ac- 
quainted 
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- quainted with the name of PROTEST ANT » 
and with-his unalienable claims. a9" 
Ay, but ſuch a ce ſi,TL as, ahgye- 
mentioned, is nat ſufficient, ( The 
, magiſtrate will not ttuſt to the chance 
* of people's inſtructing themſelves, nei- 
ther wall it be prudent in him to leave 
PT T: a matter of this moment to the hazard 
e ſome fit perſons dne, moved, 
60 merely by a zeal. for the public ſer- 
— voluntarily to undertake the 
taſk of inftructing them . An or- 
der of men muſt be * apart, and dedi- 
coated to the purpoſe of public inſtruct- 
ion and a proviſion — for them too 
One would be inclined to aſk, hat 
more danger could poſſihiy accruei from 
the not providing for the magiſtrate's fa- 
vourite ſect, than there does from his 
leaving all the other ſects unprovided for? 
And — 5 ſuch proyiſion made for 
the inſtruction of that ſect alone, has 
been more beneficial to the ſouls of men, 
than the care taken of the fouls, of the 
cther ſects of chriſtian profeſſors? Or, 
+ whether the obliging all other ſects to 
pay an equal proportion to, the ſupport 
af an order of clergy, which belongs only 
| to the favourite ſect, can he ſhewyn / to be 
* any principle of reaſon, juſtice, or 
equity ? 
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equity? And again, ſince the people of 
N 2 Geral ps ſets do N 
ſupport thoſe teachers and inſtrüctors, 
which they themſelves have voluntarily 
choſen, notwithſtanding they are taxed 
for the ſu port of the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
what poſhble hazard could „ ma- 
giſtrate run, in leaving the whole of his 
people to the chance of being provided 
with proper 85 to guide and lead 
them in . ces of devotion? Has not 
the magiſtrate had an end to anſwer of a 
very different nature ?—In truth, the 
author is aware, that civil advantages 
2 rather encourage hypocrify than te- 
gn 7- does he creep from under the 
weight of this objection? Why, could 
vou think it? he is able to ſay, Con- 
« fidering things merely in a political 
light, even this hypocriſy is an advati- 
tage to ſociety, The hypocrite regu- 
lates his outward conduct in the ſame 
“ manner as if he were really moved b 
the inward principle of good. And 
* therefore the diſſimulation of ' govd- 
% neſs,, were there the ſame ſecurity for 
e its continuance, is, to political ſocie- 
76 21 the ſame thing as goodnels it- 
wo th W ages 
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- T4 is Very uncottitnon teilogitge n It 
1138 ſuch 4 5 compl plexion, that” It 
puts. me to the bluſh ul, and creates nb 
5 2 7 difficulty howto. make remarkks 

n it bor 1 know! ot 3 moe hateful 
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in that the author ofthe" chriſtian! To: 
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inalmuch” 2s reli gion Has l of Offer 
but ſpirit ual 8 0ů thoſe whe Embfüce 
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alt others... be men of 29 pilde 1e ai 
capable of any 'complitinces that "thi ay fu 
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tyrely not cap 16 etnoalkeiflon, 
oh flow the e(y\ "a Nittte farther; 

„man u upon bis eſtäblichment, 

45 255 t Vindeee to Have "Higher" aims, 
my 7d to 166k far Above and be this 
Ye gt he mut nöt expeckla mira- 
eutous: fopply: Aus thougii to refuſe 
mater advanta indeed ſhews:- 4 

_ « Sreathols of mind, ande mind influ- 
IE bye better Mtoe, yet it 18 till 
7 greater; it is a proof ſtronger, and leſs 


*« equivocal, of the mind being under 
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af lf 9 on influence,,, to e a right 
cen. An Minitkers 
5 religion, ſhould let en cxample; of 
4 every of virtue,” , ceſignation 
e Lu ering ;. but Eg, 
* leſs; of a ficht uſe and application, 
©, this; Werl good. ; when, they, fall 
* fairly, 40 their Lot. Nos ig chere any 
bins 10 be rain Fhemfrom: accepting 
he, provifion made for them py the 
migiſtrate Th e. able t We 
— — the more capable af 97 
Virtvelr-So runs the. bene Be, 
bliſhments, in Religion; and one. would 
be; tempted! to think the, author has ng 
appointment in the church. It 
bas already been hinted,, and with, no 
lender evidence, that the proviſions, the 
large nnen made for the dignified 
clergy; as well ag the more, moderate 
— of, this world's goods, taken 
m the eſtates and purſes of all the ſets 
10 not, of the eb deen, docs 
not ſeem; to be a very equitable provi- 
fon: There is ſomething, extremely 8 
deen le and e in t 
very proviſion, Nay, withgut garryi 
the matter thus far, ſhould. the en 
of the F Gre . the moſt 
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la DEAF of that body of At 2 their” 
judgme! ho the caſe of the 
18 170 öttnents of theſe worli 
vit 1915 t hey” Would, 1. am con . 
| 850. a Ver di very unfavoutable to the 
Jvil 19a 1 Thete is therefore ſome- 
e 19 & chtiſtian laws, the laws of 
a 45 Hightebuſhels, "that would re- 
Ai Bat le, 15 „ many of its teachers, 
wes ng the proviſion made for 
4 Fi iſtrate. od e 
Eid te conſtant leſſons or its 
Res Hates teachers, an eſtabliſhment 
$ its CREEDS, "containing in a ſmall 
15 compals al 1 the ont-lines* and fundas 
vl b mee rinciples of faith“. Mä NN 
E firſt intention and'Þ neipal uſe of 
nem, e are told, is, the 1 ee by them 
"2 general ktjowledge of religion” will 
we oaks be . fand, W 
e e Yes le.“ sk 
„Now ler 57 impartially a 1. 
the Oe. 'of this aſſectioh, and fee 
KN: it ta nds. We vll not $0'any diſ- 
"ta WW from! Haie but take an eſtimate 
m "thoſe" 661 Mpenckums of christian 
| 1 e, Which are faid . to be of ſuch 
adtfitable ufe im fpreading among the 
Felle * Anek m intaiming in their 
N e an uniform and comprehenſive 
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a knowledge of the foodamentals of 
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. that See called te 
apoſtles - th morning and even- 


ing prayer; 1 5 does this ſerve ſuch ra- 
CO Pi des in ſome” 8 2 e. 
8. it is or the moſt un- 
aer e Hl by any 
church. eſtabliſhment among chriſtians; 
vis. A i E46 hex Chr 4d deſcend 
into hell. What ſort of ate ode 
this? and how. does it tend to 7 — 
chriſtian knowledge among th the [912m 
And again, what . knowled 
there conyeyed in ſaying, I believe in 2 755 
holy catbolic cburcb? Tie is a fort 
knowledge. that can never | Jefircgd OY 
be propagated; unleſs by that =o 
. . moſt arrogantly claims the name 
e Have the people Ne WY one 
uſeful idea belonging to ticle 
of faith? I trow not; 11 6 1 5 
means allow, that it belongs 150 any 
ade n rinciple of chriſtian 
8 I Will not + more than mention, 
* = 1 article, wh hich ſome very 
learned men of the Engliſh proteſtant 
Church 1 have openly. de- 


(ning a; in the goſpel-teachings,. 1 
mean th wire of th 7 Lech? *, wy 
ow 


„ The late Dr. Arthur Albley Sykes, for one, 
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Lange 9oith the 7.55 eit ng torigus, 
gt great numbers of. the. conforming 
dlergy are, rcady to own, this is of very 
Ir Find. d oubtful meaning; and all up- 
Prejadiced aud rational. enquirers .muſ 
n az there,can be no Ideas formed, 
Win nie, ADA ENS of theſe articles 
af; faith; and, ganſequentiy, 17 have 
ng, ten Dt (Rs ot keep uf 
know aft 1810, onto maintain 
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is Wet - Cburity is the erd of thb 
commandrtrent, but not of the creed?! 

It is Farther! fuid, „ hat confeſſion! 

of faith'is'tearly 4 chtiſtian dut) * 
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tid diiedtion ef 'the one Lord, without 
fefling to believe in the of 
eſus; it is that 'confel- 
of faith: is to chriſtian Not- 
UN for no man can come to God, or 
him an acceptable homage; but be 
ee e and the? * Saf 
of tben ks 
S PT 
br: of this writer; be b Ar 
making a I W 
he would bas Aan 
en recila} of Ws fymbel; Rich as one 
dor more of the creeds 
This moſt probably is his opinion, but 
he has nothing in al the New Teſtament 
to ground his aſſertion upon. It is then 
but mere and without n 
foundation inthe goſpel anon. 
As I have ſaid this, it will be but 6 
| and proper to notice the reaſoni of this 
writer: he ſays, © The uſe of crecds 
„then (I take it for granted he means 
in public worſhip, of which he has been 
ſpeaking juſt . before) is derived from 
our Saviour himſelf, and confirmed to 
us b 8 of every chriſ- 
tian of 1 t orb 
- How is this an nd or, from 
what? un yy „% We are to ob- 
#15 2176 68 ſerve, 
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* to beſtow any fignal farduc, © cohfeſ⸗- 


no ſort o 


10e e 


ion of 3 This Ee 
uſe of cree ik —— it + 0ught 
t be ; becauſe this uſe of creeds,was, an 
account of miraculous power, which he 
exerciſed in giving eyes to the blind, 
-feet to the lame, health to the diſtem- 
pered . ſoundneſs to the unclean and diſ- 
eaſed. And * what were the creads 
he ſanctified, iring men 
believe him to heal them? Not 
ſurely — — for there is 
analogy : there is not any thing 
in the premiſe to ſupport ſuch a conclu- 
ſton: Will any man, in his ſober hours, 


indulge to fuck wild and fanatical ima- 


gination? Our author owns, indeed, 
That the forms he made uſe of were 
<oEK ſhort and ample, they con- 
7 tained but one (article! of faith. Be- 

% lieuveſt thou this. One would then be 
inclined to think, from his on account, 


Jeſus did not make uſe: of forms, unleſs 


rammatica concord the uu and fin- 
be harmonious, the one 
2 in 


e 
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in the 8 and the other in the ſub- - 


ject. "The forms" he made tile of were 
this only, Believeft chou? j. e. he did 
no more than aſk whether they had faith. 
He hereby conveys no ſuch idea as that 
of modes or forms; but only required 


that they believed him to be able to re- 


heve them. A moſt wonderful demon- 
ation of our Lord's ſanctifying the-uſe 

' ereeds;\ ay, of church ereeds, too! 
Reader, allow me to uſe the fame form 
of "addreſs, Believeſt thou this? What 
would this eſſayiſt have faid, had any 
oppoſer of church-eſtabliſhments ſo egre- 
ioufly trifled with the underſtandings 
5 His readers? Would he hot have treat- 
ed him with a deſerved ſeverity, and an 
open contempt? A more idle and enthu- 
fiaſtic piece of argument never, ſurely, 
came from ſuch an able pen. 
Mx are next to attend to a ſeconda- 


«ry uſe of creeds arifing from the for“ 


« mer: for as they contain the great 
« articles of faith embraced by the 
church, they muſt be characteriſtic of 
«that church, ſerving to diſtinguiſh it 


5% from all others, and remaining to all 


« poſterity as monuments of faith, which 
« is thus conveyed unadulterated from 
« age to age. Which creeds muſt be 
« ſhort and clear, made eaſy both to the 


«© under- 


a 


| 
] 
| 
| 
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* r and to the memory, 
45 otherwiſe — will not anſwer either, 
, , neon n 
Takt we a retroſpect of che three 
eſtabliſhed creeds, and examine intq their 
conſtruction, , Are there any articles in 
them which are, in truth, fundamental, 
inciples of faith? Theſe cannot anſwer, 
4 above intention; for ſo far they do 
not ſerve as diſtinguiſhing ſymbols. e. g- 
Beige in Cod the father almighty, ma- 
er. heaven and earth; and I behene. al- 
in Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe ate articles of 
faith, held by all chriſtian churches, 
therefore cannot anſwer the intention of 
diſtinguiſhing ſymbols. But then it will 
be ſaid, there are other articles in the 
ſame ſymbols, which are characteriſfic. 
Admit there are; even ſuch as WR. find, 

in great plenty, in the Athang/ian creed: 
yet this church- ſymbol, is diſqualified for 
ms 14 above-mentioned, fince it 
Bw er bort, clear, nor eaſy ; to the 
underſtanding, —Let. any man judge, for 
imſelf, we, appeal to, reaſon and Cage 
tion, that it contains 6 reat number of 
articles, which they abſolutely, ans 

and, conſequently, this creed be ch 

tacteriſtic of any church it muſt . 
Wine ay being, an i ach fanatical Pe. 
80 
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So far then from being a monument of 
unadulterated chriſtian faith, it will an- 
ſwer a very reverſe intention 

ANOTHER pf e K unde by 4 
church-eſtabliſkment; and that is, ( None 
but its genuine doctrines may be 
taught by thoſe to whom it commits 
the office of public inſtruction. For 
if men were admitted to the office of 
* teaching without ſome ſuch 
«did it leave them Wholly at liberty to 
Fi, propagate | what opinions they pleaſe, 
the church might ſoon be thrown into 
* confuſion; be rent and divided an hun- 
« dred ways; and, in a word, Feen 
ay” 'under its own commiſſion.“ eie 
W habe ſeen that the a —. of 
ereeds is, that of being, in fact, diſtin- 
guiſhing ſymbols, characteriſtie of that 
church To eſtabliſhed; and in being ſo, 
excluding thereby all other chriſtian ſo- 
cieties-. And even here, the are 
denied the uſe of their reaſon and under- 
ſtanding, and are not allowed to read the 
ſeriptures but by the medium of church- 
creeds: they are not permitted to form 
any judgment of the teachings of Jeſus 
and his apoſtles, but what ſhall be alto- 

gether conſonant with theſe diſtin 
| een * Such an — of 


public 
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public teaching is a bleſſed one indeed! 

2 man in his ſenſes, and Who 

underſtood any . * the nature of 

chriſtian li accept, eme 

ſheuld de the worldly 104“ 
W are fartber told. No church 


ie — let aſh, a church 3-1 
in the world ſo conſtituted; that ought 
thus to bind the conſciences of men? 
And what it is in any church that can 
fuffer loſs,” by the judgment of its teach- 
ers being left free, and the xi of 


enquiry undiſturbed by any wht 
n -commiſhons ; Anleſs it el 

loſs of the woad. the hay, and the fable? 
No church is worth ſupporting that gives 
law to conſcience; or where the faith of 
the ſſors ſtands not in the power of 
5 but in the wiſdom of men. m. Nor 
can I perceive any the leaſt difference in 
the argument hott uſed for eſtabliſh- 
ments in religion, and that uſed by the 
popiſh prieſt, and the zealous advocate 

of that ſhocking monopoly, 
LT yet, this writer will bow and 
en lay down principles or 18, as 
reverſe to his ing as light in — 
To mention one, at preſent, RRLII- 
«© GION 
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Veron being of a peaceful nature, hath 
44 in itſelf no power but that which be- 
« tend its dominion by po. other, meags 


, %7 wan 


* but thoſe of conviction, and the in- 


1 fluence of motives ſuited to the free- 
dom of the mind. To become! a ſub- 
« ject of this power, the. mind muſt 'be 
% free, maſter of itſelf, and its own de- 
« termjnations; for into the kingdom 
« of religion no flave can enter 
Wo would wich a writer to ſay any 
thing more juſtly ? But what is this c- 
count of religion to ſerve? Why, to 

ew, “ That as the magiſtrate is en- 
«truſted with the care of the whole 
* conſtitution, he is obliged to maintain 
„it by ſuch means as are in his power; 
* that is by the application of civil /anc- 
* tions; by which means It is that civil 
12 pains and penalties can in any degree 
belong to religion, They belong not 
to its diſtin& nature, but ręſult lely 
from its ſtate of aſſociation with the 
« civil, conſtitution. All coercive pow 
«« ex, exerciſed on account of religion, is 
derived from the civil power, and is 


Wy Cha by the civil power for its own 
* ſake. The church poſſeſſes no human 
power in its own right, nor exerciſes 
5 | 6c 1 
1. 
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eit on its n account . Juſt ſo rea-: 
ſoneth the Jeſuit, when he would defend 
the Romiſh church from having any 
hand in the puniſhment of heretics; 
whom ſhe has COT up to the ſecular 
arm in order to be puniſhed Compare 
this with the definition given of religion, 
p-41. No means but thoſe of conviction, 
* and the influence of motives ſuited, to 
the freedom of the mind, can belong 
*« to the ſpiritual nature of religion.” 
But eng ng this, the province 
of the magiſtrate is ſuch, that civil pains, 
and penalties belong to religion. They 
can, and do, though the motives muſt 
be ſuch only as are ſuited to the freedom 
of the mind. For the mind muſt be 
« free, maſter of itſelf, and of its,own 
« determinations ; for into the kindom 
of religion no ſlave can enter.” _ 
WII I, but ftay a little; The ma- 
© giſtrate may not carry his power into 
the regions of pure and unmixed reli- 
| 4 wy He muſt apply his temporal 

fanctions to religion only where the 
4 preſeryation of the ſtate calls for 
hos them +.” - But how ais this, The 
ſole end of the _ magiſtrate's appoint- 
ment is the preſervation of property, 
and the ſecuring to mankind * the 
IEF «© bene- 
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* benefits ing to human ſocioty . 
And again, As religion has ade only 
„with a man's own conſcience, the care 
«of his falvation, and his happineſa in 
«<a future ſtate, it muſt be — 


6 ledged to lye entirely out of the ma- 

75 giſtrate's ince +. As religion en- 
tirely out of the s province; 
and yet he muſt apply his ſanc- 
tions to religion, in ſome le 
caſes? This, ſurely, is abſurd rea- 
ſoning. Pray what are thoſe caſes ? Only 


where the preſervation of the f 
them. 2 is 

in any poſſible inſtance 
the ſtate? Aſſuredly it cannot. By the 
definition this very writer gives of reli- 
gion, It is of a peaceful ſpiritual na- 
„ture, and has in itſelf no power but 
what belongs to the mind, and. ſeeks 
© to extend its dominion by no other 
« means but thoſe of conviction, and the 
influence of motives ſuited to the 
e freedom of the mind.” It is not, 
therefore, poſſible, that temporal ſanctions 
can be applied to religion; and where- 
ever the magiſtrate pretends to do it, he 
goes out of his province, and perverts 
the end of his ordination. The civil 
. ne at all to do in this 


province 
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is? Can re- 
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province; beeauſe of ĩts being impoſſible, 
that a mind will be left free and maſter 
of itſelf, and its on determinations, 
where he applies his temporal ſanctions 
to religion. It follows, that this writer 
has been attempting to mingle fire and 
water. His fophiſms are obvious: his 
reaſonings are enn. artificial” and 
inconeluſſve. onda Sao 
Tuns writer indeed decirs, he would 
religion cution == 
* This — wad ke 2 male- 
«© volence and infernal fury, by way of 
CIR peace and good-will ; it is 
LY * cauſe of . to Per on 
«armour forged in hell “.“ 
Tuts is very juſt. But are we quite 
certain he meaneth all he ſaith ? Of this 
one cannot be quite fo ſanguine ; for in 
the very next paragraph he thus expreſ- 
ſeth himſelf.—“ It appears then that all 
«© penal laws relating to the profeſſion of 
religion, ariſe not from religion itſelf, 
«bat from the civil power; and that 
„they are never to be put in force for 
5 religion itſelf, or on any 
tence merely religious, but only 


801 for the fake of civil government“. 
Won theſe principles duly attend- 
ed w_ the — * 
2 % kin 
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46 kind would be fafe from violation; 
ſince the magiſtrate would never hold 
up on its account the terrors of the 
„ civil power but where he was obliged 
« to do it in defence of mens n 

and civil liberties.” 
dne mind 00 


Is it poſſible for any 
form a ſatisfactory — of this writer's 
aim ? What, in the name of truth, would 
he be willing to have us think of penal 
laws, relating to the ptofeſſion of reli- 
gion not ariſing from religion itſelf, but 
from the civil power, which are never to 
be put in force for the ſake of religion 
itſelf, or on any pretence merely reli- 
gious, but only for the ſake of civil go- 
vernment ? If he has any meaning, or 
would be conſiſtent, no penal lau can 
operate at all ſo as to affect any religious 
profeſſion, becauſe they ſhould not be 
put in force for the fake of religion, or 
on any pretence merely religious: which 
granted, it follows, that the civil ma- 
giſtrate has not any thing to do with re- 
ligion; becauſe penal laws can never be 
put in force but only for the lake. 06: cavil 
government. 
Yer, it ſeems, / The civil 2675 
*« trate exerciſes his authority within its 
10 proper limits, when he encourages 
« that religion whoſe r are moſt 
Ns favour- 


„ 
favourable to ſociety;— when he ap- 
% points teachers to inſtruct the people 
in the principles of that religion 
<--when he demands a ſecurity that they 
% ſhall teach its genuine doctrines, and 
«« deliver them uncorrupted to the peo- 
«« ple;—when he provides for the edu- 
«-cation and e thoſe teachers 
% and when he incorporates theſe inſti- 
„ tutions with his political ſyſtem. In 
all theſe inſtances he acts directly for 
the welfare and ſecurity of ſociety.” - 

Tuts is to affert or affirm with confi- 
dence, what requires much more con- 
vineing proof than our author, I ſhould 
imagine, will ever be able to produce. 
"Who is it that muſt allow the magiſ- 
trate does thus exerciſe his authority 
within its proper limits? And how, up- 
on theſe principles, are the religious 2 
berties of — ſafe from violation ? 
None will be able to ſee this, unleſs he 
had his eyes aſſiſted by ſpectacles of 
church- grinding. Is there any fort of 
evidence, ariſing from reaſon, nature, or 
the relation of things, that can convince 
any man, who is not a favourite ſon f 
the eſtabliſhment ? What welfare, what 
ſecurity to ſociety, did ever ariſe from 
ſuch inſtitution ? e. g. Has it ever been 
known that the proteſtant- diſſenters from 

| | E 2 "i 


of the church eſtabliſhment Haye th 
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il church eſtabliſhment, have been 
leſs 99-5 friends to liberty, and to the 
laws of a civil conſtitution, than the ſons 


not, upon all occaſions, been the —1 
ſtrenuous oppoſers of arbitrary power, and 


- all the wanton ſchemes of ſovereignty? 


Are there any people in the community, 
of more inoffenſive morals? And ſo long 


as theſe are facts, that /iberty could not 
have lived in Britain hitherto but for a 


proteſtant diſſent, and that with the de- 
cline apd diſcour ement A Lin 
been and muſt be 1 — decline of 

of liberty ; it will not be in the — Rk 


this pen, though it had had the hand of 


an arch · biſhop to guide it, to make it 
appear, that in the above inſtances the 


magiſtrate acts N for * os 


* Tut Pane and ious Dr, e in in his 
Credibility, chap. 71. on Baer council of Nice, ns thus, 
2 Can it be ſhewn, that there is any ground ot autho- 
1 from reaſon, or from Jeſus Chriſt, whereby you, 
che couneil) are allowed, or enj joined to require — 
«« brethren, to ſign certain ſpeculdtive articles, wh — 


they believe them or not? Nay, is not this 


ec Strep to the defign and example of the lard TÞy 
© who never propoſe} to men any arguments, but ſich 
** 2g were ſuited to gain the judgment? ? 
Ir any provend | it to be be in importance, that others 
* ſhould . or profeſs certain doctrines, ſuppoſed by 
them to be true: I would anſwer, ine ſincerity is af 


ce yet 
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Tu learned writer on eſtahliſhmentz 
owns,” Some great men have thought, 
tei that religion is in all reſpects, with re- 
gurd to its outward form as well as its 
95 Wn Hor EGO 1202 oem bonne LEST, 
Wii Hehn at Güte te elende 


yet r importance. And you ought never to en- 
K deavour to ſecure the intereſt of ſpeculative paints, 
with the prejudice. of what is of greater moment, 
% bohefly ank Arab 9 een eee 
Hs farther, ſaysoff this cpuncil, „ They fand ane 
bumbly recommended it to the emperor: to take care, 
„ and in his great wiſdom to provide, that all who 
ff: ated Kr ſhould be protected in the ſeyeral 
cities, where E ey dwelt ; and that all, who Py 
* tumults and diſturbances, or, by any outward 
27 the A of their nei 3 acrount 
Jof diverſity. of opinion, ſhould be reſtrain 

* puniſhed, 1 the e bf their offence ey 
Fug It is not more than wat men are taught 
by the common principles of equity. The goſpel 

— 22 and 23; aces 4-2 = forbearance, 54 
"condemns all impoſitions on the conſciences of me 
1 force and N in e Sug one 4 

_ Oncs more, © 1 ions poi wat 
„of the ſanctuary at the bw, ak They 19 0 
the miniſters of Chriſt, the officers of his church, to 
** ſubſcribe certain articles, upon pain of heavy for- 
+* feitures, And a ſubſcription to Fee articles, -whe- 
% ther believed, or not, gives 2 right to preferment. 
F any ſubſcribe what they are not ſatisfied about, ny : 
«« ſo enter into the ſeryice of the church, they gain and 
% hold their offices by the tenure of hypocrify. How 
can religion flouriſh this way ? ?? 3 

 Tazss obſervations clearly ſhew, that the power of 
the magiſtrate cannot extend to religion, as that power 
is to reſtrain and puniſh all infringements on liberty, on 
account of diverſity of opinion, And he cannot, in that 
province, apply civil pains and penalties ; becauſe tg 
enforce by worldly menaces and recompences, any ſpe- 
culative 45 is not conſiſtent with the genius and 


— 


ſpirit of chriſtianity, 


| L 30 


the civil magiſtrate, and wholly aut of 
the reach of ll civil fandtions :” but 
then, he thinks, They have probably 


i been miſled into theſe opinions by fix- 
_ «© ing their whole attention on the diſtinct 
* and ſeparate” natures of religion and 
« the civil power, without conũdering 
ce their relation to each other, or en- 
« 'tering into thoſe new laws which ariſe 
«from their connection - 
I cannor forbear imagining I fee the 
kand that drew this yeil over truth, and 
that would thus artfully. inſinuate, that 
_ things of ſo diſtinct and ſeparate a nature 
as religion and civil power are, can be 
capable of uniting, or of admitting the 

moſt intimate alliance. Very probab 

it is from an intereſted pen, to whi 
the labour of reconciling an alliance be- 
tween religion and civil power, mult be 
very agreeable employment. But what 
violence muſt be offered to the. reaſon 
and nature of things, for a diſintereſted 
rſon to imagine this alliance? Is it 
poſſible that ſuch aiſparates as religion 
and civil patver can incorporate in one 
ſyſtem ? 5 Government, as it has the 
care of civil ſociety, and the improve 
ment of man's condition in that; and 
ys | on religion, 
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religion, as it regards only man's ſpi- 
« ritual concerns, and his intereſt in 
eternity; are two diſtin and wholl: 
independent inſtitutions; ' Confider 
in this light only, they canſtot poſſi- 
% bly unite of form any fair alliance, 
and the interfering one with the other 
„ will be a manifeſt ufurpation ®,” 
Tuls is plain, it is what any one 
may underſtand; and does abſolutely 
determine the impoſſibility of any alli- 
ance between them. Here, one would 
eonclude, the inſtitutions to be aro 
diſtinct: and readily aſſent to the truth 
of that divine declaration, made by the 
author of our religion, who ſaid, my 
Bingdom ir not of this world. But, alas! 
this fond advocate for a civil eſtabliſh- 
ment of religion, cannot ſuffer the mat- 
ter to reſt here. The diſtinction, as it 
ſtands, is too galling for him. And he 
is reſolved to give 4 mutability to things 
in their own nature immutable z for he 
adds, But though civil government 
« be wholly confined to man's preſent 
* condition, and can have no poſſible 
concern wich his future exiſtence,” yet 
religion on its part is not ſo wholly 
engaged about man's future condition, 
as to be unconcerned about His pre- 
n « ſent 
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4 ſent,, His happineſs hereafter is in- 
bf deed its great end, hut it is neceſſarily 
# concerned, With rien in 
| k, > its way to that end. It cannot bring 
him 60 4 better wotld, but by taking 
him under its conduct thr ough.this®.” 
HAT ſort of 1 is 
5 If ciyil government be whally con- 
fined to a man's preſent; condition, and 
can have no poſſible concern with his 
future exiſtence, then it can have no- 
khing to do with his religion. And who 
ever ſaid, that religion. 1 is wholly uncon- 
cerned about a man's. preſent condition ? 
Religion will ſecure a man's ſtrict atten- 
tion, to all ſocial and moral duties and 
obligations. et 8+ © Religion will teach 
« a man to be diligent and honeſt in his 
ee 12 calling; and convince him, 
* that he who. does, not 2 fot his 
* own. houſe, is worſe. than an infidel. 
10 It will teach him to render to all their 
10 dues; tribute to whom tribute; fear 


*« to whom fear; and honour to * 


4 honour.” But how will this pr 

that the magiſtrate has any ſort of Aadu- 
ence oyer his religion, becauſe religion 
does not leaye a man unconcerned about 
his preſent exiſtence ? And yet this wri- 
ter thus expreſſes himſelf; © Religion, 


% then, 
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"Gi then, having a" natutal influence on 
mens behaviour in ſociety, an influ- 
* ende not caſual and uncertain, but ex- 


tenſive, 2 and laſting; and the 
** regulation of mens behaviour in ſocie- 


. in the immediate object of civil 
* Ke, . there 17 d 
relation and a Kron connexion be. 
«tween them.“ | 

PA, what is chis neceffury relation 
41 ſtrong connexion that ariſes? Not 
any thing that has the leaſt meaning in it. 
The regulation of mens behaviour in ſo- 
ciety, is, undoubtedly, the immediate 
be of civil government: but this does 

, that a man's behaviour 
towirdas 240 Hie maker is the immediate ob- 
ject of civil government. There ariſes 
n6/neceflary relation, nor any connexion 
at all between them. Here the fallacy 
opens; and the Ae is flagrant. 
Overt- acts, or ſuch expreſſions as diſturb 
the order of ſociety; the violations of 
truth, the frauds and injuries which men 
are guilty of towards one another, the 
civil magiſtrate certainly ought to puniſh. 
But what is all this to the purpoſe of his 
taking eognizance of matters which lie 
betweeGod and a man's own foul, th 
eres his ſalvation, and his hißpinels 

444 F in 
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in a future ſtate? A concern, even about 
ones fro gent condition, will ordinarily; be 
found wholly independent on the care of 
the. civil Wie dee For which way 
does he aſſiſt a man in getting his bread ; 
in raifing his fortune; or in forming his 
ſecular ſchemes, and advantageous or pleaſ- 
ing connexions in dert) ?—Did this 
writer mean, That Nen cannot 
„bring a man to a better world, but by 
« the magiſtrate' s taking him ander his 
conduct through this ?” If he did, I 
own he is not, to me, intelligible. | 
H goes 0n,—** This ſhews at once, 
% how and how far, religion is ſubject 
« tothe magiſtrate; and diſtinctly marks 
“ out the limits to which his care over 
« it may extend. As far as religion 
operates on ſociety, ſo far it is ſubject 
« tothe inſpection and regulation of the 
« civil magiſtrate, and fa far only“ .““ 
I Tak the liberty, to debate. the truth 
of this paragraph; and do affirm, that 
ſo far from religion being ſubje& to the 
inſpection and regulation of the civil 
magiſtrate, to the extent of its operation 
on lociety, that he is no fort, of judge 
how far religion does o erate on. ſociety. 
He knows nothing of the degrees of in- 
wary which. it has. The religion of 2 
com- 
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I ought to be obſerved, on the other 
hand, that 'there, can be nothing in the 
operations of religion upon ſociety, but 
what muſt be favourable and beneficial 
to mankind. * Whatever, therefore, can 
properly fall under the inſpection, and 
need the regulation of the civil magiſ- 
trate, muſt ever be ſomething that is 
immoral, vicious, or irreligious. St. Pau. 
would convey this idea'of the end of 
civil government, when he ſa 6, « We 
% know that the law is good if a man 
« uſe it lawfully ; being affured that the 
law is not made for a righteous man, 
„ but for the lawleſs and diſobedient, 
for the ungodly and for finners, for 
"—_ F-2 * unholy 
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* unholy and profane; for murtherers 
«of thre, and m therers of mothers; 
for, wh whore-mongers, 


«for 'men-llayers, 
7 "for them that d defile themſelves with 
L mankind, for. men-ſtealers, for * 
day 21 perjured perſons ®.” 


* 7 


Buff wha does not ſee that this. is os 


very different thing from that of the ma · 
giſtrate's taking cognizance of religion, 
as it operates on ſociety, If this efſayy/# 
had not been under ſtrong prejudices, he 
muſt have avoided. thoſe erroneous' opi- 
- nions into which he is unhappily fallen; 
and would have eſcaped the deluſion, had 
he kept his attention wholly fixed on the 
diſtin& and ſeparate natures. of, religion 


and the civil power. Whereas he has | 


very ſtrangely. bewildered himſelf by 
imagining a relation between them, and 
by ſuppoſing fanciſul new laws ariſing 
from that very unnatural connexion. It 
muſt be irreligion, 3 and not religion, that 


Call, in en, calc, bei ce o. 


ciety. It is readily granted, that the civil 
magiſtiate thould contraul, genſure, and 


| 18 the manifeſt effects of impiety, 


or not any thing could, reſtrain men 
froth mutu tual e 15 there no laws 
t allo ,acknow-, 


Jedye, "has e a ard oO 


to "con troul . 
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would loſe their genuine force, if they 
might be controverted by the whimfics 


of à funlatical profeſſion, . that 


are manlfeftly mifchlerdub, and againſt 
the weal of ſociety, ought to be ee 
and puniſhed ;- but no ſuch actions can 


be the reſult of religion. So that the 


idea is a miſtaken” one, 'whic ſu uppoſes,. 


The civil magiſtrate may Ae e cogni- 


ct ance 'of feigen as it operates eee 
160 cier 25 

TAE AS thus expreſſes hier. . 
{i Thie ſho} jt. view of the nature and ex- 


th bern drawn from me by an arm 


diency bf eſtabliſhments in religion, 


6 4 i * ng own I haye received 
«© from a n publication. 9 


„ The Ehle NAL abounds with 
«ſpirit! and colitains many juſt obſer- 
te. vations, placed in a ſtriking light; and 


«<! breathes, at the fame time, a Zeal for 
truth and liberty.— But yet it ſeems 


* 


%a if à cloud reſted villbly on ſome 
parts of the work, eventing the au- 


cherte full deſign from being clearly | 


* 1 ſeen. Nt! 7 

Tus cloud which 0 viſibly reſts on 
the ſhort" . taken of Eſtabliſhments 
in Religion, has been, it is hoped, in 


ſome — 2 degree, diſſipated: and the 


further" remarks which he makes _ 
0 
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Confeſſional, are left to the animadyer- 
fions of the author of that valuable pub- 
lication. Nevertheleſs, ſome letters ſhall 
be added, which relate to that ſubject. 
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obe, occgfoned 15 ratte an 
| Miracles. 


Tun g. gentleman who has been OP 

publiſh his Thoughts on 105 racles, 
has Id b. before his — the diſtinct 
definition given of them by ſeveral chriſ- 
tian writers. Fleet wogd s is, * A mira- 
cle is an extraordinary operation of 
God, againſt the courſe and ſettled 
* laws of nature, . appealing to the 
& ſenſes.”  Bilhop Butler's, is, “ That 
& a miracle, in its very notion, is rela- 
<« tive to a courſe of nature, and implies 
« ſomething different from it, confider- 
&« ed as bein fo.” — Hume, Voltaire, and 
other deiſtical writers, adopt either the 
term tranſgreſi, or violate the laws. of 
nature. But Dr. J. Campbell, Hume's 
Fi A" ſuppoſes him to uſe the term, 
tran/greſſing, as expreſſive of a criminal 
IP * eſtabliſhed laws of nature; 


and 
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ind cadertukes to prove, "that miraales 
were wrought. by od long. before the 
abliliment chriſtianity.; nay, he, 
inſtancerh in the creation of the world, 
as being miraculous; but then is doubt- 
* 4s well he mig ht, whether, with 
FCN, it may 2 ra a mi- 

* nfeft his felt five pa 

VUron chile definitions and y x 8 of 
the ſubje&, our author ſays, All, 2 50 
« believe miracles, alloy, that they are; 

1 particular interpoſitions of divine po- 
2 n to the ordinary courle of 
% nature 

"Upon t this hublication, I would ab 
ſore obſervations; and ſhall take the 
liberty to preface them, by giving ano- 
ther definition of a miracle, ſomewhat 
different ;* viz. this, A miracle is a. 
** manifeſt, interpoſition of divine power, 
that does not operate by any of the. 
@ eſtabliſhed laws of nature; but an- 
« Wers ſuch” divine urpoſes, which 
% thoſe laws cannot FN 
Miracle Has, in part, 1 defined, 
2 An inter poßtion Which anſwers ſuch 

divine pur Doles which, the eſtabliſhed 
4 laws oF”) ature Lould not anſwer ; 4 
and may be exemplified” by all thoſe mi- 
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tacles w Which th e ie en ſcriptures” have 


men- 
4 285 Thoughts on miracles. 1 Ibid. p. 3. | 
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tions. Thoſe 
7 15 


: 4 
— which the (eſtabliſhed laws of nature 
could not anſwer. 

Arx the fame time it is readily allowed, 
that the laws of an infinitely, perfect be- 
ing muſt be ſuited to anſwer all the pur- 
poſes of his government, both natural 
and moral, in every world that he has 
formed: but from hence it does not fol- 
low, that no particular intetpoſitions 
may become needful; or, that they have 
been wholly left out of the original pur- 
poſe and plan of the governor; for this 

. reaſon, 
* Exod. iv. 16. comp. ch. vii. 1. 


- 
„* 


| [41] 
teaſon, viz. becauſe ſuch particular i in- 
terpoſitions may yet farther illuſtrate and 
"diſplay the wiſdom and . as well 
as power of the governor. author 
fays, no; and he affigns the e lewis 
reaſons, “ The laws * God muſt, like 
% Himſelf, _ be 73 and. therefore 
cin never be for the better.” — 
And 4 gan, The 1 of God 
3 like himſelf, perfect, we 1 105 reaſon- 
wy ably ſu poſe that they are, alſo 
c Binttelf 'm immutable; ; and therefore can- 
* not be evaded, ſuſpended, or altered, 

« by any other being, not even by God 
« himſelf, without implying imperfec- 
4 tion, either i in him, or in his laws “.“ 
To which I reply, miracles, as they 
are recorded in the facred book, EE 
be faid to have either ſuſpended. or al- 
tered any one of nature's laws: e. g. 


avitation and attration remain unin- © 


jured; and immutably the fame; the 
vine interpoſition did not produce an 
one effect that was in the leaſt i incongilent 
with "nature's laws. There never was 
any thing in them, that could hint to 
mf an amendment of thoſe general 
laws which had received a divine eſta» 
bliſhment. One would be inclined. to 
think that this writer had, in his concep- 
_— G tion 
* Page 9. 


. 
tion of miracles, ſome ideas that are very 
romantic, and abſolutely repugnant to 
» thoſe interpoſitions which are recorded 
in the ſacred ſcriptures. Juſt as if ſome 
diſturbance had been given by them to 
the courſe of nature, at the time when 


our Lord gave to a lame man the uſe of 


his legs, and to a maimed man ſome 
wanted bodily member; or when he 


2 


gave fight to a blind man; miraculouſly 


ed a multitude; or bid a ſtorm, be calm. 


But which way did any of theſe miracles 
affect the eſtabliſhed general laws of na- 
ture; or make the leaſt alteration, or 
imply an amendment of any one of them? 
Again, Suppoſe that ſuch has been the 
interpoſition of divine power, as to raiſe 
a dead man to life; in what reſpect 
could ſuch an interpoſition offer the feaſt 
violence to the general eſtabliſhment ? 
How could it difcoyer any phenomenon, 
that hould at all be unworthy the au- 
thor of being and life; when, by this 
meats, there was divinely atteſted the 
character of a perſon, by whom God had 
faid, he wilt raiſs the dead, and judge 
SOT Tio andortun Md loans; 
le, ſays our author, the eſtabliſhed, 
ee encral laws of God are to be varied, 
Fe Norder to ſait or accommodate them 
“to the actions of creatures; they can- 
n «SY 46 not, 
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*« not, like himſelf, be perfect and im- 
70 mutable, but become dependent on 
„the actions of finite and precarious 


* beipgs #*.” s 4+ *34 4 830 48 
HRE, again, appears to be ſomething 


1 


ſuppoſed which cannot be granted by a 


rational defender of miracles, Who has 
conſidered them to be: @ divine teſtimony 
given to a miſhon ; becauſe the moral ſyſts 
em of laws has never once, in any age, 
undergone. a change or variation, from 
ſuch interpoſitions. Nor can, they, be 
ſhewn to imply any want either of fois: 
ſight, ox of power in God; but the yer: 
reverſe of it. However, it is ſuggeſted, 
* That, if we admit of ſuch interpo{i- 
** tions, not the eternal, unalterable fit- 
« neſs of things, but the actions of crea» 
« tures have ee the divine con- 
* duct +,” — What there is in this ob- 
jection to miracles, I do not well under, 
ſtand. It cannot, Ipreſume, be ſhewn, 
that this has any meaning; unleſs it 
could be proved that there has been any 
ſort of change or alteration made in the 
eternal, un terable fitneſs of things, b 
ſuch interpoſitions, On the other ban 
Suppoſe that miracles can be ſhewn to 
have an apt tendency to excite. moral 
agents to a cloſer attention to the eternal 
a G 2 - "nd 
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and unalterable fitneſs of things; as might, 


perhaps, without difficulty, be done; 
why may not the divine conduct be de- 


termined by ſuch a view to the actions 
of his creatures, whom he has ſubjected 


to the law's of his moral A er 71 
vernm ent: t 5d DI 
Voltairès definition; which we wine 
pits by what Has been ſaid already, will 
appenr to be tallacious, viz. A mira- 
ele is a violation of laws mathematical, 
« divine; immutable; eternal!“ For, 
in truth, they could only be ſhewn'to be 
4 violation, if they were attended with 
inimical, unnatural, monſttous produc- 

tions; or if they were cauſal of any 
which were not conſiſtent with thoſe 

- nature's general laws; which are under a 
divine eſtahliſnment. No miratle; we 
dare to affirm, can be fuppoſed real, or 
to imply a divine interpoſition, that is 
not conſiſtent and harmonious with the 
univerſal demonſtration which is 

in the viſible ſyſtem, of the eternal p 

und godhead of the ' Supreme! Miracle 
cannot contradict any one known he of 
the univerſal ſovereign. tre 
Bor it is ſaid, „ If We 
„ pbſitions are ever neceffary in the go- 
de vernment of free beings; why are they 
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i not always neceſſary z. or as necaſfary 
« at one time as at another time“? lt 
Turs is à ſtale argument which is here 
laid down, that has had numberleſs an- 
ome From the nature of miracle, as 
it is a divine teſtimony to a miſſion, there 
could be no reaſon for the interpoſition, 
but on ſuch great occaſions; And if the 
author would infinuate, that miracles offer 
any violence to the freedhm of the human 
hind; and therefore. muſt be as acedful 
at one time as at another; we would on- 
ly refer him to the goſpel-hiſtory for his 
own confutation: Which will abundantly 
ſhew him, that miracles left all the peo- 
e free. At the ſame time they do, 
yond all doubt, prove, the abſolute 
freruom of that almighty power Which 
ereated the world; and ih alſo, eſta - 
bliſned the general laws by which he 
governs the univerſe e in the 
reaſon; and nature of the thing, miracles 
never could be wrought to make any al- 
teration in the ien ſtandard of moral 
action; but only upon ſpecial occaſſons 
W bear teſtimony to the infinite 
rtance of that divine ſtandard. 
WIV. not pretend to ſay, What the 


anthot-of: The Morality of the New'Te 
ment, Cc. might mean by pri ja 


Page 17. 
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that Preedom is à neceſſary. adjuni of 
intelhgence d., I can eafily form a con- 
ception of creatures having intelligence, 
that do not appear to be actuated by any 
principle higher than animal inſting, 
And alſo of others, who were endowed 
with a moral freedom, but have ſacrificed 
it to appetite and paſſion, and are in a 
ſtate of abſolute flavery, notwithſtanding 
all their powers of intelligence. Nay, 
although“ the biſbop of Glouceſter, in his 
** doErine of grace, allows of external 
« miraculous interpoſitions; yet ſeems 
„to think that God might, by an im- 
„% mediate application to the mind of 
* man, anſwer all the purpoſes of al- 
* tering any of his general laws T. —It 
by no means follows, that ſuch an appli- 
cation to the human mind is e 
Neither the 4z/hop, nor any other man, is 
able to prove, that this can be conſiſtent 
with the plan of God's moral government, 
No violence can be offered to the freedom 
of the human mind, ſo far as it is moral 
and accountable. x . 93 8 7 An 
Ir is however aſked, „Can it be, 
* rationally, ſuppoſed, that the kind 


f< -parent o the uniyerſe would exert his 
** omnipotence, miraculouſly ſuſpend the 
f* laws of nature, and interpoſe in favour 


deaf 
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* of one ſmall part of his creation, 
. hilft, at the ſame time, he left the 
_ « other parts deſtitute of his fatherly 
care and protection, and liable to pe- 
„ riſh everlaſtingly, for want of that aſ- 
ale which he afforded to chat 
„„ 7. 


Tue Ennot be rationally ſuppoſed : 


nor does the facred ſcriptures teach any 
ſach doctrine. They always repreſent 
the deity as having given to mankin 

uniyet . means of virtue and hap- 
2 9 le has not any where left him- 
elf without witneſs of his care and kind- 
neſs; or ever ſhewn any unwillingneſs 
that all men "ſhould come to the knowledge 
of the truth and be ſaved, For where 


men have no expreſs written law, they are. 


4 law to themſelves, as they act up to 


the 'reaſon of their own minds. And 
another apoſtle could fay, that he found 


of a truth, that God is ne . of per- 
ſons ; but in every nation be that feareth 
God, and worketh Ae ee is accepted 
75 him. Nor does either Jeſus Chriſt, or 
His apoſtles, ever once inſinuate, that 
men who enjoy the light of the goſpel, 
i yet Babls to den evexlaſtingly, if 
they do not religiouſly uſe and improve 
that heavenly means of information. It 
9 5 | would 
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our author wou 


= the one than we are the NE and alſo 


| (48] 
would therefore have heen requilite, ü hat 
ſome ſuch partiality in God as this, which 
inſinuate, did appear 
moe the face of the goſpel revelation. 

ithout this,: his argument has no 


weight in it. Ae J55C- Canal : 
ran e thonld Love pap fart 


of ſhadow of reaſon for having * 
in the goſpel- ſyſtem, we are told. The 


4 ration ity of its moral dodttines,.;and 


* the happineſs conſequent on the belief 
* and practice of them, are better rea- 


« ſons for their being embraced by men 


. of upderftanding,: that. miraeles can 
afford 9 5 5 URD 


UnDoUBTEDLY 8 v. 80 


far as it would ſhew, that the internal, 
the intrinſic evidence, is, at this diſtance 


eſpecially, of more weight than the ex- 
ternal: as we are more immediately ca- 
able of conſulting and critically examin- 


becauſe the credibility of miracles could 
not have any place as atteſting the divine 


miſſion of a teacher, if his moral -doc- 


trines, and their felicitating tendeney 
were not evident. But yet, this writer 


muſt give me leave to ſay, That no 


* man can give credit to the teachings 
* of Jeſus Chriſt, as of divine. authority, 


« who 
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interſere at all; but 


ding! 
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„ho does not believe that he wrought 
„ miracles.“ For they are all along ex- 
prefely referred to by him in his teach- 
but if he nne — = 
certainly was 7.47 ffs 
AccotDINGLY our — 
it to be a more exalted idea of the 
* di to e he never does 
governs his erea- 
«tures by general laws, ſuited to: the 
various relations they ſtand i in to him 
4 and to one another . ine hag v 
I wis'is again 


to 3 ů— idean:owith 


miracle) which are quite foreign to its 


nature and deſign; as if the divine inter- 


poſi tion was in proof that God does not 


vorn his creatures by general laws, 

to the various relations in which 

they ſtand. Let our author produce one 

inſtance in proof of ſuch uſe or de- 
fgwor- miracle, if he is able 


. suõοõjꝗꝭ“ now obſerve, hei fa, ays, 


Hy are fo to — 
or think God ſo partial to them, as 
% to believe that miracles have been 
„ vrought in confirmation of the Jewiſb 
and GCbriſti ms only 1. Here 
he thinks himſelf able to give a home- 
thruſt Foruſmuch as he farther adds, — 

— allow of real miracles hav- 


* Page 27. + Page 25. 
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ing been wrought to eſtabliſn the Jew- 
« jth religion; and alſo allow of mira- 
cles being wrought in the chriſtian 
* diſpenſation, in order to aboliſh the 
«ceremonial part, at leaſt, of the Jewiſh 
« ſyſtem.” Is not this repreſenting the 
e infinitely” perfect God as being per- 
«« fectly capricious; as working miracles 
<<, to-eftabliſh a religious ſyſtem, and again 
2 working miracles to aboliſb it i 91 

Wirnour laying: any ſtreſs on the 
miſtaken account given of the deſign f 
miracles in the one caſe and in the other, 
which undoubtedly were more properly 
intended to atteſt the divine miſſion f 
Moſes and of Jeſus, than to eſtabliſn the 
religion which they taught; Lay, with- 
out expatiating on this, let it be conſi- 
dered, that the ceremania! ſyſtem: which 
was aboliſhed at the eſtabliſhments of 
chriſtianity, was but a local and tempo- | 
rary ſyſtem; the which Was originally of 
intended to give way to a more un 
and ſpiritual inſtitution- So that! the ſ 
abolition of the ceremonial was not at all 
within the intention of miracle; but 
what in the nature and reaſon of things 
muſt take place, upon the deſtruction of 
the Jewiſh nation and polity. Miracle, 
therefore, had * to do with this 


abolition. 
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Tur attempt to illuſtrate miracle by 
creation; or by creating, is extremely 
weük and im pertinent.“ It muſt be as 
, eaſy for God to make a million of 
t ereatures, as one creature. To create 
Lan arch-angel, as to create a fly “.“ 
This is ſaid in confutation of Hume and 
others, having ſpoken of grrater and 1% 
miracles New Teſtament miracles, we 
are confident, have never been employed 
in creating, becauſe: they never did 22 
duce any new ſpecies of beingss. 
Bur ſif miracle may not be employ od 
in ereating, yet, “if the happineſs of 
| © mankind depended on the belief and 
| practices! of the doctrine and precepts 
contained in the bible, what could be 

more Worthy the exertion of infinite 
A power than to preſerve and ſecure this 
boo frond miſta es and corruptionsꝭ . 
«Vn atever” biſhop Butler, or any 
other write may have ſaid of the New 
Teſtament records; it does not appear, 
bit ever have, or ever will ſtand in 
ted of any ſuch miraculous interpoſition 
preſerving and "ſecuring them from 
errors, interpolations, or corruptions. 
Their numerous verſions, the univerſal 
enſe of their divine authority has, and 


preſerve them pure and unadulterat- 
H 2 ed 
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* 
ed to the laſt age of mankind3 and their 
moral-ſaving ſenſe ean never be corrupt; 
ed. And with reſpect to little trifling 
differences, in the ſeyeral moſt: ancient 
copies, or in the various languages into 
Which they have been tranſiated, the 
beſt erities have ſhewyn, they are not of 
any importance, unleſs that of exciting 
and exerciſing the care and attention of 
the believing world, or of ſuely os en 
rence'this: divine revelation. * | 
As to the different #1nd 6. hiſtorica] 

evidence, I would obſerve, that that 
which reſpects miracles, and their credi : 
biltty, muſt be ſuch as is petfectly ſuit- 
able to their nature and deſign: And 
ſuch in truth, is the evidence zelative 
to the goſpel report of miracles, The 
very goſpelr records which cone. to us 
fuch reports, have inter woyen ſueh mira- 
e — the te — 

prophet; an ſhewn, t great 
atnd they did ſerve to atteſt his miſ+ 
fon, what 1 they did afford of the 
divine preſence With him, and how very 
elezrly-they did demonſtrate the certainty 
of his bigh appointments, whom God 
the Weiber had thus ſealed Mr. Hume's 
aſſertion ſhould -- be noticed, who fays,— 
No teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh 
% a miracle, unleſs the teſtimony * 

2 te ſuc 
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*«* ſych;a kind; that its falſehood would 
be more miraculous. than the fact 
*<-Which it endeavours. to eſtabliſh; and 
even in that caſe, there is a; mutual 
% deſtruction of argument, and the 
**, perior only gives us an aſſurance:ſuit- 
able toithat degree of force which re- 
% mains after deducting the inferior ?. 
I the caſe before us, I ſhould pre- 
ſume to ſay, the ſalſehood about the rea- 
lity of miracle, would:be far more mira - 
culous than the fact which the hiſtorical 
teſtimony endeavours to eſtabliſh: for 
when the ſon of God is ſaid to have re- 
feed his hearers a mags Tk wack 
 the\father: im, id them, 
— — ive bim credit as the 
perſon. whom God had promiſed to ſend 
among them, yet to beliaue the works. 1 in 
——— chis, the falſehood gaining 
gtedit, eld have been more miraculous 
than the ſact which it. would endeayour 
toceſtabliſh: o wit, if ifuch miraculous 
taſtimany had Never: exiſted, ta which 
he did refer them, how extrayagantly 


nated he have appeared to be to 


& When he aid, l works: that 
ILA vt hey: bear: zoitngſ of. me, that t be 
father. bath ſent me; had he newer done 
ere ex «probs ve and concluſive works! 
N n | It 
* Page 39- 


* , * 

It will, Lon, be to very little purpoſe, 
that any reaſonings are employed by us, 
uponithe ſubject of miracles, in atteſta- 
tion of the divine miſſion of Jeſus, if the 
E record be ſuppoſed a\PORGERY, 
the whole of its trachings, a LIE 
which muſt inevitably be the caſe, if Jeſus 
Christ did not Work any miracle. Nor 
1 power of all the real deiſis in 
e world to ſhew, how the goſpel-hif- 
tory could ever have obtained credit in 
. but upon the divine teſtimony 
miracles, fit /wrought by our Lond; 
and afterwards by his apoſtles. wo. 
Wr are however of opinion, ih this 
4 writer, That in religious concerns, 
0 * aboye all others, we ſhould be extreme- 
« ;ly y cautious what we believe: — and it 
is to be lamented, that inſtead-of being 
« more careful in religious concerns, we 
« are much leſs ſo; than in the common 
« affairs of life. We adopt creeds and 
articles of faith, without examining 
„% them, or requiring any proof of their 
authenticity: and to ſave ourſelves 
trouble we profeſs to believe, what it is 
«impoſſible we ſhould. believe, becauſe 
« , cannot pollibly.: know! any _ 
6c about bye.” Lp 
Nan ; ALL 
” Page 39, 40. 
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Alx this is granted; 8 
lective bodies of men have, in all a 
endeavoured to impoſe Falſchogd'"f 
truth; and to deceive "their pred 
tures in religious matters; at the fame 
time we have all the moral ren 
which can attend any fact, that the 
| hiſtory: cannot be falſe,” and jan ir 
never been under the management of 
deceivers, or impoſtors. On the cou 
trary, that it is the moſt divine canon bf 
— and merey which was ever given to 
men; and tit by it all falſehood; de- 
ceit, and impoſture, all ſuperſtition, | 
prieſtcraft, and wickedneſs, is moſt fully 1 
and efficaciouſſy expoſed. We have Us | 
init; the beſt diſcovery that ever Was 
made of the wm and goodneſf of God, 
in his moral kingdom and government; 
in the meaſures of his Preda 254 
in the purpoſes of his love and mercy to 
mankind: '' Nor is our dependence on 
' human' teſtimony, that "miracles have 
been wrought: but we have the fulleſt 
dioine affurance, that they were what 
gave teſtimony to the miſſion of Jefus: 
» Our author confeſſes, that the chriſ- 


tians aſſign theſe o priveipet, ends, to, 
miracles. 


Firſt 
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Figl, That they prove the 

performing them to be 1 
= aſſiſted b divine power.“ | | 

"66: „That miracles oily: the 
64 —— of beholders, and inchne 
them ſeriouſly to confider the doctrines 
<< and precepts of the perſon who bears 
* this h commiſſon 7 
Bor it ſeetns “ we are pot to infer 
t the exiſtence of à thing from its 19e 
« fulnefs. — For beaſts are not moral 
agents, and therefore cannot commit 
e fin, yet they ſuffer © pain: now it 
«« ſeems, that it would be good and uſe- 
ful to them not to feel pain .“ It 
feems ſo; to whom? Why, we ought 
to ſuppoſe it to this writer. But how 
comes it to paſs that this his groundleſs 
fancy ſhould be urged as an example, or 
Atuſtration of any thing? Confident 1 
am, he knows nothing of what he af- 
firms. And I will afk him this 
tion, Would it be good and uſeful hat 
the pain of hunger and thirſt ſhould be 
taken from the beaſts? Aud whether he 
can prove, that they can ſuffer greater 
degrees of pain than they do in theſe ap- 
petites? Or whether he can tell What 
degrees of pleaſure are, or are not in 
balance of the pain they endure .—He 


18 
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is not ſatisfied with this illuſtration, but 
| proceeds to . moral agents,,-* We can 
* conceive it to be in the power of the 
« divine being, when our irregular paſ- 
7 Hogs lead us to immoral acts, fo to im- 
minds, as to take off the 
66 . . ps paſſion, by encreaſing the 
40 force of a, contraty paſſion, or other- 
t wiſe, and hence prevent the evil &.“ 
Hex again I alk, who are we that 
can conceive this i I know of none, who 
have any rational ideas either of God, as 
a moral governor, or of man, as a crea- 
ture intended for a ſubjection to God's 
moral government; that have, or can 
have any. ſuch; conception. Man muſt 
be left a free agent, ſo far as he is moral ; 
he ever was, and every where is in this 
condition. And hence this fort of illuſ- 
tration is no manner of proof of what 
the author has advanced about the appar 
rent v/efulneſs of à thing. 
Howrvzx he goes on; When the 
« Spaniards diſcovered America, and de- 
ſtroyed ſo many millions of innocent 
« ,people.in. conſequence; it ſeems, that 
it would have been good and uſeful, 
«if God, by a miraculous. interpoſitidn, | 
* had prevented. this, cruel ſlaughter ; 


« * any thing 7 feem. more ale 
ce 0 


Page 4. 
* 1 11 
. 
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* of his goodneſs. But he did not do 
« this; and yet how often have prieſts 
«« repreſented him as 9978 880 in tri- 
« fles, nay, even in fooleries “!?! 


A 


IT is too reſuming, methinks, to ſay, 
hardly any thing can ſeem more worthy of 
God's goodneſs, than that by a miraculous 
interpoſition to haye prevented that cruel 
ſlaughter. This is to {ay things juſt as 
they riſe in the play of the imagination; 
and the for? of the argument is borrowed, 
from preeſtly impoſtures. For, becauſe 
prieſts have 7 85 7 97 God as thus in- 
a ted es, ergo ſuch interpoſition 
was moft worthy of his goodneſs. But 
this writer ought to have ſhewn that mi- 
racles were, in the ſacred text, ſaid to 
be wrought to 1 the freedom, of 
moral agency, before he had introduced 
this illuſtration. Is not ſuch reaſoning 
0% 2. ..- 

INDEED he ſays, That it appears to 
« him, every interpoſition which affects 
e the conduct of man, ſo far violates 
« the freedom of man, Now if this 
« was done at one time, why might it 
* not be done at another time +?” ©. 

As8VRED we are, ſuch violation of 
man's freedom never has been done b 
thoſe miracles which are recorded in the 

| facred 
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ſacred page.—The goſpel-hiſtory informs 
us, it was. with the con/ent of the. people, 

that our Lord did miraculouſly treat 
them, And it aſſures us, that miracles 
did never injure the freedom of IF hu- 
man mind. Nay, that ſome had the 
extraordinary gift of working miracles in 
his name, who would be finally rejected 
by him, as workers of iniquity. But, 
alas! it has unhappily been the cuſtom 
of all writers againſt miracles, to combat 
ſome extravagant repreſentation. of them. 
And. if a learned defender has happened 
to, make a wrong. repreſentation, or any 
miſtake in his definition 3 or if the idea 
he had formed of the uſe or deſign of 
miracles was erroneous ;. this has fur- 
niſhed the unbeliever with the whole 
ſtrength of his argument. 


7 


© Sex a plauſible advance made,—* By 
„ denying particular interpoſitions we 
« preſerve our ideas of the juſtice and 
* uniformity of the conduct of the di- 
vine being; as well as of our own free- 
% dom and intelligence: by admitting 
* them we deſtroy both, and make the 
« immutable God to appear as whimſi- 
*. cal and capricious as we are ourſelves, 


% Horrid blaſphemy * !” 3 5 
| I 2 Wuar 
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War is. there in this more than 
mere declamation? Why, if interpoſi- 
tions were what. violate the freedom of 
man, if they altered or diſturbed any one 
of the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, if the 
were made to atteſt incomprehenſible 
doctrines, or ſor any ends that are 
unworthy the majeſty of God, they 
would then deſtroy our ideas of the juſtice 
and uniformity of the divine being: but 
if, as we aſſert, they have ever been 
made in a perfect conſiſtency with all 
the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, and to at- 
teſt a miſſion that would give the greateſt 
energy to the divine moral; the above 
reaſoning is quite fanciful and groundleſs! 
and the 0 blaſphemy has all its ex- 
iſtence in the horrid miſtake made of the 
nature, deſign, and end of miracles. 
Wir are next to conſider the #400 pro- 

poſitions. geln 
Fi, © Miracles proye the perſon 
«« performing them to be immediately 
«« aſhiſted by divine power. Here truly 
we are told “ that if the ſcriptures are to 
* be believed, a very full, though ſhort 
% anſwer, may be given to this propoſi- 
tion; for from them, we are taught 
% to deny that the perſon. performing of 
t miracle is always aſſiſted by the im- 
* mediate power of the divine _ ; 

| « for 
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for thoſe ſacred writings inform us, 
*< that miracles; have been performed by 
t exil ſpirits, and, appatently, in con- 
0 firmation of diabolical impoſture *. 

Tuts indeed, if true, muſt be allowed 
to be a very full, though ſhort anſwer ; 
and at once muſt ſhew the fallacy of the 
propoſition. But how is it exemplified? 
Why thus,“ Witneſs the devil's taking 
660 Jeſus Chriſt up into an exceeding high 
% mountain, and ſhewing him all the 
* kingdoms of the world, &c. +” 

Wi ſhould obſerve,—That here he 
ſpeaks: of the goſpel-hiſtory, under the 
venerable ſtyle of ſacred writings ; and 
therefore one would have hoped, that 
a publiſher of his "thoughts on miracles 
could not have diſcovered ſo much weak- 
neſs and great difingenuity, as to palm 
on his readers a manifeſt vj#onary repre- 
ſentation, for a ſcenery of facts. This does 
not ſo well agree with the character of a 
real deiſt. He knows, or might know, 
that this piece of repreſentation cannot 

ſſibly be any other than figurative. But 
et fie ſhould plead the general concur- 

ng ſenſe of chriſtian: commentators, I 
wil remind him of a rule or canon which 
every honeſt man ſhould take along with 


him, viz. to read the ſcriptures by 
cc the 
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„ the ſtandard of reaſon and nature; and 
not by that of church- interpretations. 
There is no e to thoſe ſacred 
writings in any other way of confulting 
them. And thus they will always be 
found worthy of their divine original and 
rr d ein ett t fr: 


To the ſecond argument, of mira- 


„cles rouzing the attention of behold- 
«ers, and inclining them ſerioufly to 
conſider the doctrines and precepts of 
the perſon who bears this heaven! 
% commiſſion.“ His reply is, Pr 
* the doctrines and precepts muſt be 
* rational and moral; becauſe ſuper-ra- 
tional doctrines cannot be conſidered 
« by us to any good purpoſes “.“ 
Tus is readily granted him. 

Bur hence he would have us think, 
that God would never ſubvert the law 
* of nature to inform us of the obliga- 
* tions we are under to 8 moral 
„ duties.“ He will conſtantly have it, 
that an exertion of omnipotence, which 
we have ſhewn, does no way injure any 
one law of nature, but is perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with all thoſe laws; and is alſo 
a manifeſt diſplay of the divine approba- 
tion of truth, righteouſneſs and goodneſs, 
is nevertheleſs what /ubverts the law of 

| | | | nature, 
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nature. I: would, here | aſk. this writer 
what idea he can have of the divine be- 
ing, which can put a negative upon his 
own influences and immediate inter poſi- 
tions, when all the laws of nature are 
nothing elſe, but his conſtant impreſſion, 
or the inceſſant, univerſal energy of om- 

tence? Whereas, if — could 
be ſaid to produce effects which are re- 
pugnant to the ſyſtem of nature, if they 
did introduce new relations,” or lex 
the nature of moral obligation, then this 
writer might have ſomething to counte- 
nance that nugatory queſtion, Can it 
ebe ſuppoſed that God would contradict 
« the Alabliched laws of nature, in or- 


der to teach us, we ſbould do to others 


* as we would they ſhould do to un? — 
What contradiction was ever found in 
divine interpoſitions to the eſtabliſhed 
laws? Or when. was a miracle wrought 
for any ſuch. abſurd end and purpoſe? 

„ Secondly, Every moral doctrine and 
10 precept hath — eal of heaven affixed 
« to it, nor can theſe want any 1 
« tional authority . 

Wr are very willing to allow; that alt 
moral obligation muſt be immutable and 
eternal. That the difference between 
_ and Wrong, truth and falſehood, 

good 


a * 49. 
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good and evil, are obvious to any one ra- 
tional and unprejudiced obſerver, or care- 
_ ful.examiner into the reaſon. and. relation 
of things. And alſo that the authority 
of tr e But then, we are 
28 conßdent the prejudices and pre- 
poſſeſſions which have been thrown, as a 
Able night, over mankind, in an age of 
vuniverſal depravity and greateſt degene- 
- racy, may have ſo far unlorded the com- 
mandment, as to make it an act of divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs, to provide for a 
revival of its loſt energy, by giving com- 
miſhon to a teacher of the eavenly doc- 
. trine, that ſhould expoſe. the ſuperſtition, 
correct the 2 apprehbenfions, remove 
the ignorance; and throw the light of 
_ evidence more vigorouſly into — under- 
ſtandings of mankind... And we cannot 


but look upon it as reaſonable, that ſuch - 


a meſſenger, to whom God was. pleaſed 
to. bear teſtimony by miracle, ſhould call 
himſelf, tbe light of the world! and by 
declaring, that he delivered no doctrine 
but what he received from God the fa- 
ther; thus addreſs mank ind in the ſtyle 
of indiſputable authority, as became a 
perſon, appointed of God to be the uni- 
e judge. 


Tur parable which. repreſents a 


ban as ſaying, ** that unleſs men did hear 


Moſes 


065]. 

. ge and the prophets, neither would 
& they be perſuaded, though one roſe 
* from the dead;” is no kind of decla- 
ration againſt the truth of miracles ; 
though this writer hath preſumed it is 

Their believing Moſes and the prophets, 
did, in truth, imply in it, their belief 
of miracles; and their refuſing to give 
them credit, was a vice of the mind that 
would not allow them to be impreſſed 
by a meſſage, though it had been ſent 
from the world of recompence.— I con- 
feſs, J ſee no reference to miracle in the 
parable. 

Ax p, I cannot but fay, it ſeems to 
be extremely preſuming upon the igno- 
rance and inattention of his readers, that 
our author ſhould expect any man ſhould 
give him the leaſt credit, when he ſays, 

« Chriſt; not only here, but in various 
© other places, y Ard to diſcountenance 
«© miracles, and the expeQation of them; 
e and chuſes rather to depend on the 
« morality and uſefulneſs of his doc- 
* trine . Very ſtrange it is, that an 
author, who calls himſelf a real deiſt, 
ſhould allow himſelf in ſach ſportings of 

his imagination, when there are ſo ma- 
ny places in the goſpel hiſtory, known 


to every careful reader, where our Lord 
1 moſt 
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moſt expreſsly refers the people to his 
miracles, and reaſons with them upon 
that divine teſtimony. This writer re- 
fers us, indeed, to the 12th chapter of 
Mathew, when a ſign was deſired of 
* him, he not only refuſed one, but 
« ſeverely reprimanded thoſe who aſked: 
« it; ſtrongly intimating, that ſigns 
% and wonders would be of no uſe to 
„ thoſe who would not regard his moral 


n doctrines. From the authority of 


* 


Chriſt, then, as well as from the 
*« reaſon and nature of the thing, mira- 
* cles are ſo far from being neceſſary to 
« enforce moral duties, that they are 
. * entirely . and therefore the ar- 

« gument made uſe of, in regard to the 
« rouzing the attention, is weak, if not 
«« abſurd.” ende 


As to the place referred to, our bleſſed 


Lord does evidently no more than deny 
the claimants ſuch KIND of miracle as 
that which they demanded ; viz. what 
ſhould be in proof of his being a tempo- 
ral deliverer.— Neither would they have 
aſked him to have wrought ſuch a kind 


of miracle, if they had not been per- 


ſuaded of his having wrought other kinds 
of miracles.—Again, he does not den 


or reſuſe them miracle; but promiſeth, 
that one ſhall be given to that generation 


of 


cl 
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of unbelievers, viz. that of his own re- 


n 
Txux enough, we own it is, that 
miracles, ſigns, and wonders, are en- 


tirely uſeleſs, where no regard is paid to, 
his moral doctrines; becauſe they were 


intended to atteſt his divine miſſion: but 
the inference is not juſt, that from the 
authority of Chriſt miracles are ſeen to 
be entirely uſeleſs. Should this very ſo- 
phiſtical writer ſay, he only meaneth 
they are uſeleſs, in oppoſition to their 
being neceſſary to enforce moral duties; 
we will not debate the matter with him: 
having already owned, that miracles leave 
the human mind abſolutely free, fo far 
as it is moral. But then this is rather a 
quirk, or an unfair manner of reaſoning ; 
as it manifeſtly changes the nature of the 
propoſition : * miracles may arouſe the 
attention of beholders, and is apt to in- 
cline them ſo far to gratify their raiſed 
curiofity, as to give an car. to what the 
perſon has to ſay, who bears the hea- 
venly commiſſion : and yet, at the ſame 
time, he would find himſelf quite at li- 
berty, either to receive, or to reject the 
doctrine which the divine meſſenger de- 
livered. This appears to have been ex- 
— the caſe, both with our Lord and 
wit 


his apoſtles, in propagating the goſ- 
K 2 


pel, 


1 


bee 

pel. One may therefore very ſafely 
leave it to be ſhewn;" that this end and 
deſign of miracles was ulſtleſs or, that 
the propoſition is either weak, or abſurd. 
Thouiands, © and ten thouſands, were, 
by this means, excited to embrace the 
truth; and thereby became reformed, 
every where, from their idolatries and 
vis © TED » LI0y8-5 
So far as the belief of miracles has been 
the ſource of miſchief in the Chriſtian 
world, the miracles were only the in- 
vention of prieſts, contrived in ſupport 
of falſehood, fuperſtitition, fraud, and 
impoſture: but this will by no means 
prove, that there never did exiſt real 
miracle. As well might any pretend to 
prove, there is no ſuch thing as true re- 

igion, becauſe there is fo much ſuper- 
ſtition in the world. And, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the pretended ſuppoſititious 
church-miracles, are a violent preſump- 
tive proof of there having been real ones. 

Ar Tx this, our authof ſays, „ We 


% may well ſuppoſe that God would ne- 


% yer work a miracle, in order to eſta- 
4 bliſh doctrines which are not to be 
comprehended by our reaſoning facul- 

ties. For to ſuppoſe miracles were 
* Ever wrought to enforce the belief of 

44 Jupernatural dactrines, is certainly ab- 
1 a Feat "a «c ſurd ; 


Fas Ard << ira * 
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5 fard ;- becauſe: juſt and rational ideag 
of doctrines appear to be neceſſarily 
1 connected with the idea of belief; 5 Ke. | 
<<: to; aſſent, without ſuch, ideas, is te 
waſſent to nothing; ſuch aſſent, is not 
belief, in the genuine ſenſe of the 
Fs Dan. 2 no [3 = Ty 


*,” 


MIS CSSZILE A 


| fefſedly is a very. pertinent beende 
tion for, aſſuredly, it cannot be a 
of the religion of nature or of on. 
Nor do I know of any . doc- 
trines which can be found in the New 
Teſtament; eo . here we are 
agreed. Here we have no conttoverſy.. 
. ſorry I 5 to find ſo unfair a 
definition given of Chriſtianity, as that 
pap preſently follows. Chri, ianity, 
% contained i oy 15 New. HR 1 ent, 
7 ars to a yſtem of religion 
* 2 rational and comprehen ble, 
60 — partly ſuper-rational and incom- 
t prehenſible | 
How does he make this appear? Why 
he does at principally from the accounts 
given of - chriſtianity by biſhop Butler 
znd lord, Pans: 2 he has not 
ſcrrupled 


. + Page 52, 53, f Page 59. 
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ſerupled to borrow ſome aſſiſtance from 


Hume s Eflay on Miracles, as it was very 
much to his purpoſe. He is ſo extremely 
good as to give us five characteriſtics of a 
Chriftian, from lord Bacon: as great 
contradictions they are, as can be con- 
ceived, But to —— ur poſe is all that 
either lord Bacon or bio Butler has 
ſaid, or a thouſand other lords or biſhops 
can ſay? They can never prove, that 
« Chriſtianity, as it lies in the New 
« Teſtament, is a ſcheme uite beyond 
e gur comprehenſion *,” From what 
they have ſaid, indeed, you may very 
eaſily prove, that, Chriſtianity, as zt 
« hes in church creeds, is a ſcheme quite 
beyond our comprehenſion,” But ſure- 
ly our author ought to have been much 
more wary and cautious, than to lay 


down that falfe definition, viz, © CHRIS 


„ TIANITY, as it lies in the few 75 efta- 
« ment, appears to be a ſcheme 
e perrational and incompreben/ib 105 
is too raſh and r bachful a We 
to be given of the beſt book in the world. 
A book that has done infinitely more 
ſervice to the cauſe of truth, and to the 
intereſts of real religion, than all the 
other books that ever _—_ or ever ſhall 
þe written. | 

WHAT: 2 

Page 71, 
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Wukrzvrx may have. been ſaid of 
Chriſtianity, either by Bacon, Butler, or 
Bayk, it can never be ſhewn, that there 
are any doctrines of the New Teſtament 
which are either /uper-rationa/ or incom- 
prehenfible. n 
Hxxx I finiſh my obſervations upon 
the REAL Dis r's thoughts on miracles. 
Ap I would humbly refer them to 
his ſerious and impartial conſideration 5 
in the ſpirit of friendſhip would aſk him, 
Whether the great objections which he 
has to miracles, did not arife from a miſ- 
repreſentation and miſconception of their 
nature, defign, and end? 

On the other hand, if he is able to 
ſhew the fallacy, or inconcluſiveneſs of 
theſe obſervations ; I would then earneſt- 
ly deſire of him, that he will be pleaſed 
to render ſuch an open ſervice, to the 
cauſe of truth. —Since he would ther 
remove ſuch ſcruples as may poſſibly be 
raiſed in the unbeliever, by this publica- 
tion; and induce yet greater numbers to 
reject tlie goſpel evidence; pouring that 
degree of contempt on Jeſus Chriſt which 
muſt be due, if he, in reality, be an im- 
poſtor; and, conſequently, ſtrip him quite 
naked of all divine teſtimony. By this 
means, there will be a triumph obtained 
over the very name of chriſtian ; and the 


real 


1721 
real deiſt will propagate his ſuper- excel - 
lent creed, conſiſting but of twenty arti- 
cles, from the ſun's riſing to his going 
um. 7: --.. G | 
- ., Finally,. The author of theſe remarks 
takes the liberty of ſaying, he has as 
great an averſion to all the extravagan- 
_ cies of ſupenſtition, myſtery, prieficraft, 
and churchiſm, as any real deiſt in the 
world can have : but, nevertheleſs, when 
he is winnowing the chaff from the 
wheat, he would not be ſo fanatical as 
to throw the wheat into the fire becauſe 
of the chaff.—At preſent he is fully per- 
ſuaded, that both Moszs and J#8vs 
were divine meſſengers, teachers, and 
law-givers; and that each of them were 
' honoured with the teſtimony of miracle. 
And he. farther believes, that God did 
actually raiſe up Jeſus Chrift from the 
dead, and gave him glory, in order that 
mankind might become REAL DEISTS; 
in other words, that their faith and hope 
Eee 
No may glory be to God in the high- 
eſt ! ſince there is, in the goſpel- revela- 
tion, the doctrine of peace on earth, and 
of good- will towards men. | 


Magna veritas gt, et pre valebit. 
THE END. 
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Hos a. view ton e, tion piece, 
in the London M e 1767. 
5 . eee 6d Phi aleutheros. 


great attention given to a bobk 

+I obne under the title of tie 
Gene | not be matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to ſuch; who, on the ont hand 
form any ri b at dgment of the inten- 
tion of that! and the effects which 
it promiſes to make upon us in- 
quaring minds; or who, on the other 
hand, ſee what apptehenſions it muſt ha- 
 torally raiſe in the minds of-charch-men, 
WhO Fs it to ſhake their rotten 
foundations. In this ſtate of things, it 
may be reaſonably expected, that ſome 
efforts will de made, by maſters in ſcience, 
to parry off the ſtroke of evidence; and 
by the” magic o of church - iorcery to con- 
L jure 

N. B. At the end of part 1. I declined noticin 


the author of the eſſay, in his addreſs to the Confeſ- 
ſional, defigning to add the following letters. 


* . 
14 


At 
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jure up the prejudices of the people 
againſt the attempr of a. farther reforma- 
rien. 35 Aa eee 
aner it is that the author of the con- 
fefſional is accuſed, of riidely quarrelling 
« with almoſt every particular in our 
„ Aurcb—the' model the diſcipline— 
e e e ee rather 
10 2 815 an entire new one, than to 

rove 12 old,“ tho I can aſſure the 
iter of the converſation- piece, that 
one of the greateſt dignitaries in the 
church fome* years ngo, ew! expreſſed 
himſelf, upon my ſaying to him, that 
- wondered there Was not ſome” teform 
made for the relief of many of the uneaſy 
conſcientiousclergy—he replied,**remove 
_ «© pin, and the Whole "building Will 
. fall.“ which, if thie caſe, it muſt be 
oonfeſſed, chat the author of the Con- 
feſſional, is not very unreaſonable, if that 
ſhould be his opinion, which Philaleu- 
theros has repreſented . 
Bur tlie more effectually to render the 
above writer obnoxious; he is faid to be 
uite puritanical, he ſeems wha rag in 

. «think none conſeientious,” but tlie poor 
. \ronſeientious purit unt, — good natured, 
* mmm ſoul.” Thitsſheers the hawgh- 
ty 71 80 briſtles: and ſnorts over 
dhe ane, o vo aſk what abſur 
dity 
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dity he woud fix upon it? why truly a 
' judicious obſervation is recollected of Nr. 
F. Clarke's in his reply to Dr. Chandler; 
2. Mer, Chandler and his brethren plead 
only for aboliſhing ſubſcription = the. 
ec * explanatory principles of the een e 

land, without inſiſting. on another 
<<. to the aſſemblies catech! — or len 
„of their own drawing u yet, 
perhaps, if they could Wik f ſuch a 
ching would go down, th might nat 

4 \diſapprove.of - ſuch a abies 

Where the propriety . of this. ee 
tiom lies, is not. ſo yery eaſy to be found. x 
unleſs the author meaneth, its 296 ten 
dency to raiſe the indignation of, the ig- 
norant big „vrho raves about the Fr 
fection of one church conſtitution. 
in truth, "ie is quite foreign to the 0g 
ment, as it has to do with the Conf; A 
andlikewiſe to the deſire of every conſiſty 


ent proteſtant- diſſenter, to have ſubſeripe. 


tion of any kind continued, for all ſub- 
ſoriptions. are no other than marks, of 


idea of a total abolition of ſubſcription, is 
very apparently held in abhorrence by 


the pen which — a the Confeftonal; 


the author of which Confeſſtonal is accuſed 
of having forgotten the /TOLERATION.—- 
. — is playing the ſoxcerer ; for, 

L 2 pray, 


tion. — 


ſlavery.—But, be this as it may, the 


IN 
pray, what end n ee aha 


remembtrance the toleration, but that of of. 


giving a truly good mind great pain to 
think of churchmen, Who would be 
called chriſtiunt, preſuming to rorx- 
RATE every whit as good chriſtians - as 
themſelves, in the religious exerciſe of 
their reaſon and underſtanding 


ſenſible and modeſt, and at all ac- 
—— with the natural rights of man- 


kind, or with that 2 wherewith'Fe-- 


fus Chrif has made all diſciples | #7 
they would never mention the toleration 
but with ſome ſign of grief and ſorrow, 
as well as bluſhing, that it has ſo much 
as a name among proteſtants; and much 
more that it has a neuning in their be- 
haviour towards one another. For God's 
ſake let us know what and tobe they 
are that aſſume a ente anlalte 
rights of conſcience? a 


Ave, but ſtay a little, and We 
make ſome 2 — Toleration, — Why 


toleration is the hedge ſet about profits, - 
preferments, and dignities, &c. there 
are certain conditions ſpecified in this 
bleſſed act of toleration, which ſecure 


the aver and the fiſhes to the ſubſoribing 


ſons of an eccleſtaſtical eſtabliſhment. 
8 1 $99) Worts pretend to 
annihilate 


'—How- 
prep poſterous !-—Whereas, were they tru- 


Sg. NS rr rrre. rr -o 
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annihilate the a of aleration, he would 
render theſe ae wan ite common 
and prophane- 3 Mog iin gas 
II is Matter ef much pleaſantry to 
obſerve, that the. «/eric. mentions theſg 
delicious things with the moſt, exquiſite, . 4 
reliſh 3; and; yet, at the ſame time, . 
plorably forgetting his own. morſel, 
tranſported man very abſurdly breaks gut 
in this f ſtrain of devotion, —auld to Gad 
they would ALL: come into it, and enjoy is; 
emolumentsas. 195 | 

Id truth, the miſtake of eat numbers | 
of our church · men is, that they annex the 
idea of civil Poet to religious profels, P 
ſian : which certainly is a notorious ſole- 
ciſm They muſt have known better, 
had they but honeſtly , conſulted a late, 
7c relate, who. has unanſwerably. 

—O_— can be no alliance between, 

— and ſtate; becauſe. Chrift's king». 
dom is not of this world. - Other prelates. 
haye indeed united the. two —— and 
haye virtually affirmed, that when, Jeſus, 
Chaſt ſaid, my. kingdom is not of this. 
world, he really meant it 70 be in ftra.. 
alliance with the auor id. Indeed the ch oe 
tians Lord did inſtitute a memorial rite, 
to be | religiouſly. celebrated in honour 
his N over the world even in his. 

o lin Ra PO = 


NP Dr. ow 3 of — memory. 
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death; But yet, we are referred to 


biſhop: ELTA tracts, the better to bo 
convinced, that this ſacramental + teſt 


ought to qualify cbriſtian men for world 
ly emoluments. We are alſo directed to 
Rap Ix, in order to prove, that, what- 
ever party of chriſtians are uppermoſt, 
they will - exerciſe - ſovereignty. over. 
others.“ And yet, no reaſoning what- 
ever can be more fallacious; for not any 
thing is in a higher degree incompatibſe 
with the chriſtian profeſſion, than for 
chriſtians to imitate pagan idolaters, in 
the exerciſe of lordſhip and domio len * 
or, in giving law to conſeience. 

In a word, if I have read the ConfeF- 
fronal with underſtanding, if Jean con- 
ceive and comprehend its deſign, the 
author has no views of- 1 ing 
either the 4 of God; or that of his 
prince; but would plead the univerſal 
and-unalienable rights of chriſtians againſt 
the- exorbitant- awd fanatidal claims of 
church- men. — If I have miſtaken him, 
as Thave no ill- will towards him, or any 
man, it is preſumed he will forgive me. 

But if a fair judgment has been made hy 
me, of the glorious intention of the Can 
Hſionel, it will follow, that all Britons, 
who are not under an infatuation, will 
hold in ſovereign contempt, every prieſtly 

977+, Or 
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oH prelatitul meaſute uſed to depreciate 
one of theꝰ beſt defences of chriſtian li- 
betty,' in point of confeſſſons, that this 
3 age; -produced. 1Þ: VO 
93 id Dole gt 2 VV: 205074. 5 og 
(36411), ** B36 e E' R II. 18 tak 
og Gb Sine eo Mig 
The des of toleration'in matters of dd 

uſed at an argument againſt the Confe 2 
ona /; and tbe' claims of a majprity in 
matrers 'of religion, e, be. unfea- 
1: fonable.. a" 174 = t 44,71 1 
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LAL EXPO; a eb 
cate, lately retained, to the purpoſe 


at impleading and vilifying the Cong 


fithal, we have already found (objecting. 


t'any further reform in the [nationals 
hnrch-eftablichments;leſt her ſons ſhould 
be gulled into a renunciation of power 
or teſt they ſhould be perſuaded to part 
wh her profits, preferments and digni- 
ties. Theſe he repreſents as the enuied 
nab a morſci, at which men's. mouths are 


- watering: Not any thing truly is more 


natural, than for a man to expreſs him- 
felf according to his moſt predominant 
taſtes and feelings. —Enquire we, hows 
ever, to his capital defenſive plea : it 
is this; gõme ſect or denomination 
YR! ever be uppermoſt, and if ny 

ce 0 1 


180 
* other than the church of England was 
* ſo, they would not only act the ſame 
mY art in reſpeck to embluments, &c. 
but they would” not equally zolerare 
= the church of England, as they are 
* tolerated by it. 2x not chere as much 
% reaſon for them, as for us to be con- 
= tent with a toleration ? “ 2 * 
23 ious and 
, It Has bob dann K reaſon or 
Hatu The great law of truth abſo- 
Jutely condemns the principle: for we 
are aſſured, from the univerſal voice of 
| „that thuth never yet had her pt 
villion with the u md hut un 
it can be proved, at reaſon and 8 


att always to be found with the majority, 
in the exerciſe of power; it can never be 


thewn, that they have any right to give 
law to the minority, in matters of reli- 

So that ſhould we admit the ma- 
1 fity may confer their ſpecial favout᷑s on 
a" ſet of men, 'who are" to wear their 
Fveries, 'and obſerve a certain form and 
mode of ritual and ceremony; yet even 
"that would be no reaſon at ff why the 


minority ſhould be laid under an equal | 


tax with themſelves, for the ſupport of 
their own "favourite ordet of clergy. 
Surely it can de nd other than an . 


rn 
I 4 


ar this 
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violation of the great law of equity, to 
e ſuch exactions upon th 1 
bilaleutheros does, himſelf, bitterly 
mplein of ſuch a ſuppoſed ſituation, as 


.com 
"that of having his church in ſuch a. ſtate, 
as to be only tolerated' by the majority of 
any denomination. He cannot endure to 
think of the very diſagreeable ſituation. 

Nevertheleſs, he would have the mi- 
2 content with a 4 here 
is indeed a manifeſt impropriety in his 
plea, when he ſays, that ** another ſect 
ie being uppermoſt would not equally 
1% tolerate the church of England.” Here 
he ſadly forgets him A foraſmuch as 
whatever ſect, in this part of the iſland, 

ſhould . be uppermoſt, it would, upon 
his own ideas of a national church-efta- 
bliſhment, be as properly the church f 
England, as the proſe uppermoſt ſect 
now is. 

Yer this, by no means will be allowed 
to furniſh a reaton for ſuch, a ſtatute law 
as that called, An Ad of Toleration, 
which ſecures to the uppermoſt ſe& all 
profits, preferments, and dignities; be- 
cauſe every of the other ſects in on mi- 
nority, who are, at leaſt, equally good 
ſubjects of civil government, m ave 
equal claim to civil emoluments with 
thoſe of the national-church-eſtabliſh= 

M ments. 


. 
ments. — And in point alſo of religious 


qualification, the majority can pretend 


to as little pre- eminence in the diſcovery 
of truth, even their own clergy them- 
ſelves, being judges. I will, cite a few 


unqueſtionable authorities: ſüch as the 


late biſhop of Vincheſter, Dr. BN AMIN 
HoADLEY's Common Rights of Chri Aae, 
and his Anſwer to the Repreſentation, &c. 
alſo, a ſermgn, preached by the preſent 
biſhop of Oxford, when at Durham, in 
1577 „The only means, ſays he, by 
«which religious knowledge can be ad- 
10 vanced, is, freedom of enquiry: an 
opinion is not therefore falſe, becauſe 
© it contradicteth received hotions : but 
% whether true or falſe, let it be ſub- 
* mitted to a free examination: truth 
% muſt, in the end, be a gainer by it, 
*« and appear with the greateſt evidence. 
And, in the year 1746, I well remem- 
ber, that Dr. Artow/mith was heard to 
ſay in his pulpit, at St. Olave's, that— 
„ he was grieved that any of his bre- 
«« thren ſhould call in queſtron the vali- 
2 dity of Preſbyterian miniſters ordina- 
« tion.” — And he recommended to his 
people to live in love with the 1 
diſſenters; for, he ſaid, he looked u 

on Wm. as the great buttreſi of 


66 ea 
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4 proteſtant eauſe?.” I will add. ana- 
ther teſtimony of very great weights; and 
that is, of the preſent learned biſhop of 
SClauagler, who, in his ſermon preached 
at Briſtol, Nov. 29, 1 59. has this ad- 
dreſs, With regard to our , brethren, 
the proteſtant ſectaries of more ancient 
« date, Who, from werious  accidents;F 
have long diſſented from the eſtabliſhed 
« worſhip, and are now ſecured in their 
t natural rights hy the fundamental laws 
of the conſtitution, we of the national 
„ church ſhould ſhew, by all brotherly 
** acts of love and kindneſs, that the 
te toleration giyen them by the law, does, 
in our ſenſe, add honour to the goſ- 
«, pel, as well as ſtrength and ſafety to 
* a free community: more eſpecially 
« ſhould theſe diſpoſitions be manifeſted 
* to that ſounder and far more conſider- 
4 able part of the ſeparation, the yREs- 
* BYTERIAN.—As we both profeſs to 
ehe under the ſame ſbepherd, we ſhould 
not, ſure, make one another uneaſy 
*, becauſe. we lodge in different folds. 
Tusk are and valid evidence, 
that the ſons of the national church can 
have no ſort of pre- eminence, even as to 
Rag. lt | M2 religious 


Had I leave given me, I could here open a ſcene 
of prieſtly bigotry, which gave the occaſion, 
+ Very droll. 
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religious profeſſion, an 
the principles of civil alle 
we — add, that as | 
thoſe of the ſevoral proteſtant diſſenting 
ſects are more at liberty than the ſons o 
the national church can be, from the 
fordid7btibe; and the worldly biaſs; it 
ſnould follow. that in point of qualifica- 


than in 
And 


civil advantages muſty at leaſt, be equal. 
Hin we may: obſerve, it is a funda- 
mental error in the reaſoning of Philalru- 
theros;' to imagine, that power — 
tion, ever _ or ever can be Raby ot 
any chriſtian! church tor, that pre-emi- 
nence ever was, or ever can be allowed a 
place umong the miniſters of Chriſt, or 
the teachers of his doctrine. If the got- 
be true, chriſtians can have on earth 
neither maſter nor father.” They can 
have no lawegiver nor judge: but they 
ate all brethren. No clergy: whatever; 
nor civil magiſtrate, can; by any artifi- 
cial manufactured alliance, give law to 
Sonſcience, in religibus matters. Chᷣurch- 
power, about which men rave ſo much, 
is a very ridiculous, though an enchant- 
in g dream, which has intoxicated many; 
nd; ſo generally depraved N 
the idea of apa en CH , 
offs 1 BYE 9 Js. Hows 
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minds of 


tion, at ſons of trutb, their claims to 
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Howxvrz, we ſeem to haye» teſned 
and improved much of late, in the artꝭ 
of clerioal, dehufive calourings. ges the 
matchleſs addreſs of the Canon -tiidentiary 
St. PETERIs, Exeter, in his ſer- 
mon at Lumberb chapel, June 15, 1766. 
publiſhed by command of his Grace of 
Canterbury. If men will envy 
thoſe honours and emoluments that 
4 ſtrike therceye;: why; do they not like 
5: wiſe envy them their cares and labburs 
te which lie behind the ſcenes; their 
e anxieties and diſquietudes, their con- 
1 finements and interruptions, and the 
0 ſacriſices they make of time and health, 
6 and gaſe and domeſtic comfort, to 
5. the important duties of their ſtation? 
* Painful! pre- eminence] 80 far is it 
t from being an object of envy, of ambi - 
0 tion, or of competition; ſo far are 
5 the little advantages and diſtinctions 
attending it from compenſating its 
«fi /toils and embarraſſments, that this 
* world has no equivalent to give for 
e them. Under the roſe, this Canos 
is a notorious lampooner. 2. VHS Weg 
Bor might not Ph:/aleutheros, never- 
theleſs, look upon this humiliating por- 
trait; and correct himſelf a little about 
his envied rich morſels/ Nay, ought he 
not-to abate much of his rage againſt the 

Con- 


[86] 

Confefions!? Aſſuredly, if he gives the 
_ Canon-refidentiary any credit, as, in cars 

neſt, he muſt change. his language, and 
inſtead of ſmect, call them bitter murſalt. 
The great rank and elevated condition 
of a biſhop is to excite pity, j uſt as would 
that of the  galey-Slave, ar the unh 
oner in the inquiſition]! Nor do 
w how we could moderate the pain- 
32 were it not that we know, 
they might very caſily have avoided the 
diſtreſs. 


Tunis clerical Rating of the little ad- | 


vantages. of a toleration- act, Which only 
ſecures a bed ꝙ thorns for the moſt, ex- 
alted of the ſons of the national church 
eftabliſhments, when examined and de- 
picted in Lambeth chapel, we, methinks, 
might hope, that the doughty advocate 

would harangue no more in defence of 
church- privileges, preferments, and dig- 
nities; but, on the contrary, very wil- 
lingly allow. the other fects to divide the 
ſpoil, and go ſnacks with them in their 
&rudgeries. And yet, it is to be appre- 
hended, the- Exeter Canon's very. bur- 
leſque account of the matter will aſk-for 
ſome further explication, and nat ſuffer 
our. hopes to become very ſanguine. 

HowevER, if Philaleutheros will yet 
defend a foleration-law, let him make it 


eviden t, 


S. AN ND o=a 
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8 that thoſe very men of the ma- 
jority, who preſume to have a power of 
controuling the thinking and judging fa- 
culties of mankind, have alſo. an indiſ- 
le inherent right to determine the 
iberty men ſhall have to breathe; and 
al ſo to eat their food, when hungry; or 
to drink, when athirſt.—Unleſs he can 
produce ſuch an aut inveſted with 
any man, or any order of men, let him 
not preſume to make any more mention 
of church-power : or plead for the exer- 
ciſe of prieſtly dominion over conſcience. 
Let him rather conſult the opinion of the . 
t Locke upon the toleration- act, in 
is letter to Limborch, inſerted in the 
preface of the laſt fine edition of Locke's 
Letters, to. 1765,—and thereby correct 
his extravagant imagery. 


LETTER III. 


The very weak effort of the enemies 9 the 
Confeſianal farther expoſed : wherein 
 Philaleutberos's Conceſton, the Oxfor® 
detecting Letter, ond. Dr. —_— s 
Criticifin are noticed. | 


IHE very iriſh: defign of the 
Confeſſional, which would pro- 
pole a farther reform in the church, has 

. q | | ul 


[8 ] 
ecceGoned - many clerical... attempts to 


confute, or rather to.conceal its reaſon- 


temptible enough are theſe efforts, how- 


ever they may ſerve: the ends of .theſe 


who obſtinately decline all meaſures of a 
_ reforming nature: or, however theſe. la- 
bourers may be rewarded by mitres and 
prebendt, &c. Any unprejudiced perſon 


who reads the controverſy between the 


conforming 


r Arch-deacon, and 


rgyman his nent, will plainly per- 
—_ the Arch-deacon is {068 ef 
all his weapons, and fairly beat out of 
the field. And as to the Oxford Letter, 
in the London Magazine of March 1767,“ 
where the writer fancied to have given 
a deep cut, by one lunge, at the vitals 
of the Confeſſional, vix. by telling us 
that Mosxeim has been therein igno- 
rantly or wilfully miſrepreſented; and 
that, in truth, Moſheim meant, by the 
terms. Ecclefia Gallicana, the French Hu- 
nots.—The Oxonian fencer has there- 


all men of common ſenſe. For one 
may be. abſolutely certain, he would be 
hiſſed out of the college, ſhould he in- 
ſiſt upon it, that at this very day, * 


* The firſt article; called, The Confeſſional detected. 


expoſed himſelf to the deriſion of 


M b 
fo  Aigtrara muſt be underſtood to 


#} * 


mean, the proteflant' diſſenters! And y f 
| * 


the abſurdity is altogether as glaring 
the one cafe; as it is in the other. 11000 
4/5 this is only an Oxonian flying thruſt 
I ſuppoſe he belongs to the light "horſe 
8 the church. As to Philaleuther9s, 15 
ſeems now to be greatly humbled, an 
to be meeting the Confeltional half way: 
for he fays, in the ſecond part of his 
dialogue, he withes to ſes any real 
«and juſt matter of complaint reſpeR- 
ing Mb riptiog removed, by reducing 
te the articles to be ſubſcribed, and con 
«ning them to a few of the moſt ge- 
1% nerally admitted, clear, and influenc- 
ing points of chriſtianity : never taking 
«any point attended with great intrica- 
% cies and dificultics, ſuch as to be- 
** wilder honeſt and learned men into the 
% number; or if any ſuch he taken in, 


*"confining the articles reſpecting cee, 


ce ſtrictly to ſcripture words, and no 
* other : which indeed is juft the ſame 
*© as no ſubſcription : as it affects no one 
* of all the different perſuaſions which 


« are fithered upon ſcripture, 'by- 2 
*« ins ſenſes to the purpoſe of their 
© ſchemes on the words of ſeriptate®!" : 
bs | N Every 


»London Magazine, March 1767.” 
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Every one may, f ſee, that the amonneor 
this propoſal; is, a virtually giving up 


Whole. argument for ſubſcription, ; ou 
points. of Pray and difficulty are ſtrictiy 


to be confined. to ſcripture, words, and no 
other, which, is juſt the ſame as no ſub· 
ſcription. We are at liberty then to 
draw this concluſion, iz. Since 3 it has been 
ſhewn, in a former letter, that there is an 
eguality among Chriſtians, hich cannot 
admit of any pre-eminence in point of au- 
thority or power, conſidered as ſuch; and 
conſequently there muſt ariſe an unſur- 
mountable difficulty about ſubſcriptions; 
for-as- much as it is impoſſible to ſheyyv, 
who: they are that can have a right to 
require and impoſe, them. Here it is the 
whole matter manifeſtly hinges, and unleſs 
Philaleutheros is able to cut the Gor- 
dian-Inot, all his farther reaſonings or 
argumentations on the ſubject will be ex- 
tremely idle and impertinent.— 50 much 
bl Rab eme... 4340 
Brno p another zublication comes out 
againſt, the. e nie 4 0 
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Tuis ſon of the church plainly. aw a 
milliftone hanging on the neck of the 
alliance between. church and ate: and he 
is pteſumptuous enough to conclude him 
ſelf able, by the touch of his finger, or- 
by a flight of hand, to remove it out of 
the Way. It is difficult, e. be, to 
* underſtand our Saviour's words, at the 

time when he was arraigned before 
« 'Pilate—my kingdom is not of this wor lil, 
jn a ſenſe declaratory of the true na- 
ture of the church of Chriſt here 
% upon cart... 

Di᷑trrieur r, Dr.—to n a 
ſonis of a civil church eſtabliſhment 
gfanited': : it is of exceedingly hard digeſ. 
tion to its advocates. It cannot be other- 
wiſe.— But the doctor ſhall give us is 
reaſon. The expreſſion « mw xope is Op- 
ſed to u rw ver. Jobn ii. 16. and to 
© 1 Orv 1 John iv. 4, 5. 6. And 
dene the paſſage has been underſtood 
ti by ſome, to reſpect the divine origin 
* of Chriſt's kingdom, and this may be 
the more probable, becauſe the words 
«were addreſſed to Pilate, and have no 
«relation to the prejudices of our Lord's 
diĩſeiples, concerning his temporal king- 
adde! ; and indeed theſe 2 were 


e ſo ſtrong in their minds, that our 


% Saviour did not much endeavour to 
N 2 * contradict 


- 
— — — — — 
— 


— — — — 


[1926]; 

*</edntradit them, whilſt; he was upon 
earth; much leſs did he attempt it in 
<-the taft mclaricholy peried: of this life 
*,1becauſe;”:they-: 00G; riot _ __ 
4; bomentc 0 bor zu foonmnigt 
A critierfm of our rd W 
wardly laboured to throw duſt into the 
eyes of his rendersi it has no poſſible ſetiſe 
nor! meanings! but 4 bad one rand that is, 
it makes our Lord appear very abſurd and 
ridiculous, in bis anſwer to Pate. Pray, 
good doctor, let me aſk you one plain 

ueſtion, why ſhould our Lord once 

ink of celling Pilate any thing about 
the divine origin of his kingdom, or in- 
timate any ching about his heavenly 
kingdom, When he was to ſatisfyi him 
cbncerning a plain matter of fact, of 
which the Jews had accuſed him; vis. 
that af being an enemy to Cœſar; and 
af ſetting up» a kingdom on earth, in 
injury to his rights of exerciſing domi- 
nion? Any common reader may clearly 
ſee, what Pilute wanted to know of 
him, was, whether he had any, claims to 
ſorertignty among men, that would ri- 
val it with Ceſar. No; fays Chriſt, I 
have none, ny #ingdom it nat gf this wort. 
have nothing at all to de with the 
exereiſe of civil power, mint is only 
a ſpiritual kingdom, which I ſhallereCt 


e in 


[i992] 
in the hearts of men, mine isa kingdom 
of truth; and to this Lam going town. 
neſs with my blood. Nd fooner does 
Pilate know, that he only pretended / to 
be a ſpiritual king, and to exercife» his 
vergment in à kingdom-of trutly but 
is for a itting him. di vitnew 
WnuaAr thodoftdr meanetli by ſaying 
My thab the-wonkdteould have no relation 
4 to the prejudices of our Lord's diſci- 

«ples concerning his - temporal kings 
* dom, —is not of very eaſy” conceps 
tion for the reverſe ſeems very appa- 
rent to be the truth of the caſe. It could 
be no other view of him, that was able 
to alarm Pilate, as concerned to ſecure 
the rights o of Cæſar, and it is becauſe our 
Lord's aceuſerr perſiſt in it, that unleſs 
Pilete did condemn him, he would ſhew 
himſelf to be an enemy to Cefar, that he 
78 u paſs ſentence of n * 
70 Aub yet our doctor ie, 5 this 1236 
1 me rather to conſider the words as de- 
9 ſoriptive of the future ſtate of Chriſt's 
kingdom in heaven: the true king- 
© dom of the Meſſiah; where being et 
at the right hand of God, he mould 
end forth from thence the holy 1 | 
to inſtruct and govern his people. 
Quite forc;gn'tothe deſign of the Roman 


governor's 


- Tag} 

governor's * the doctor would 
make our Lord tell = of things, con- 
cerning which he wa nd. way qualified 
to form any kind or-ſort of idea; and ras 
ther than allow, that Chriſt has a King- 
dom erected among men, or that he is 
actually a king in his church, our critic 
has found out a vicegetent for him, 
whom he calls he boly Spirit. Whether 
this be agreeable to his church-creeds, 
it behoves the doctor to examine che 
thing, I will preſume to ſay, the doctot's 
criticiſm is very contemptible, and car- 
ties along with it its own confutation; if 

he would take my advice, he will ng 
more expoſe himſelf in ſuch filly,” weak, 
and vain attempts, to reconcile Chriſt's 
church and kingdom, with the policies 
ef this world; which is his aim. Let 
him more carefully read the goſpels, and 
he will ſind, that our bleſſed Lord fre- 
quently took much pains to cure his diſ- 
crples of that prejudice” which they had 
imbibed about the worldly nature of his 
kingdom: and more eſpecially, in his 


finiſhing inſtructions— | 
I do not take leave of the doctor hav- 

& ſomething farther 10 fa to him, in 
a nne 
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£1097. (2244 enen eilen {160 em 
«623 bin bie Tart ith od en nen: 
Dr. IsBzT80N's Plea for Subſcription e 
amined; relative to the. jpirit of t 
© eburcb-efabliſhment, the nature, of: it? 
aul bor iy, and what reſgnation i re- 
ö £ guired of the ſubſcriber. [£93 20 dio 
IHE confuſion throw, by this wris 
1 ter, opon the anſwer which Jeſus 
made to Pilate, has been already conſi- 
9 _ We. ſhall, now proceed to noti 
e Doctor's boaſts of the church of 
England, Which are in this ſtrain; 
8 She profeſies bike views than to eſta- 
bliſh herſelf, in peace and quiet upon 
©. the earth, by engaging | mankind, in 
an outward acknowledgement of chriſa 
« tjanity,: by the means of temporal res 
« wards and puniſhments,—And ſhe de- 
j clares inſtruction, exhortation, and ad- 
« mgnition, to be the only legitimate 
4 means of advancing and preſerving the 
7: a - $464 . s ds. EB 
t true religion of Chriit “. However 
this is not ſo very intelligible, though 
one would think it plain enough, fince 
the Doctor talks of rights, which/the 
« ſubjects of an eſtabliſhed religion have, 
in virtue of the eſtabliſnment, that are 
n « upon 
* Plea for Subſ. page 15. 


: 


[96] 


* upon the ſame footing as other rights 


« of a ciyil nature“, And again, he 


ſays, „a change of opinions, after men 
«. have ſubſcribed the articles of religion, 
« js virtually diſclaiming their ſublceip- 
* tion, which admitted them into their 
« function and preterments.” More- 
oer, the church wiſheth them not to 
« retain her emoluments, which they are 


FT TEES ET * 280 9 


How, does it now appear, that the. 
church profeſſes higler vieus than that 
of. cngaging mankind. in an qutward 52 

e 


| ment of chriſtianity, by 
means of temporal rewards and puniſh- 


ments; when ſhe does ſo expreſsly claim 


peculiar civil rights and emoluments, by 
virtue of her eſtabliſhment ?—And be- 
ſides this, When “ ſhe even. claims a 
« right to grant ſuch temporal adyan- 
„tages, as are implied in the notion of 
« an eſtabliſhment 4. - This is much 
too enigmatical for my underſtanding to 
comprehend.— Can a contradiction be 
made more explicit? | 


Wx x, but the better to reconcile men 


to eftabliſhed confeſſions, by which the ſub- 
ſcriber may become. a candidate for 
theſe temporal advantages, the Doctor 
REN tells 
Page 14. + Page 17, 18. f Page 15, 


[97] 


tells us,—** that theſe being human com- 


fitions, ſhe: (the church) acknow- 
edges them to be ſubject to the exa- 
* mination of every inte ligent Chriſtian, 
with the ſcrip libel before him. And 
« All this is very confiftent with the au- 


60. thority, which ſhe claims nevertheleſs, 
«of interpreting. the ſcriptures for all 


«+ her members, who being perſons of 


* ſound judgment, and knowing their 
% obligations to comply with. or diſſent 
„em the eſtabliſhment, did, in the 
inſtant of determining for themſelves, 
voluntarily ſubſeribing or recefting 

ce) 4. eſtabliſhed confeſſion, exclude HONG. 
i ſefoes from the right i private Judge 


© ment, and fabimix + to the authority of 


6 the church, not as an infallible * yt 


“ kity, but as an authority of order.“. 4 
* TTS is a very extraordinary, 1100 it" 


is a moſt wonderful ſophiſm. How-. 
ever it openly confeſſes, that in the act 
of ſubſeribing, men do actually exclude 
themſelves 7 

judgment, and ſubmit to Phe authority 
of the church's interpretation of the 


ſeriptures. Here the doctor is awäfe, 
that in the article of ſubſcribing, there 


is no ſort nor kind of difference between 


his church and the papal church, the 


oh and n of e being 
— one 
"I Ibid p. 16. 


om the right of private 


1 56 ay 
one and the fame in bedr. This ruffles | 
him a little; and he wripgles about till 
he finds ont ſomething, Whieh he would 
have underſtood, as u diſtinction Sub- 
« mits · to the authority of the church; 
not &s an infelleble antbority, but af an 

©. authority of ordr: - But for God's 
. . ſake, what kind of relief will this give 
2 mind that knows how toreaſon, and 
will not admit of a diſtinction where 
there is no differenee ? a mind, that dares 
not think of reſigning the rights e Pri- 
vale j nt to any a W Hatſo- 
ever, muſt be aſtoniſhed beyond meaſure 
at the idea. Let us however examine the 
jeſuitical feigned diſtinction, what does 
the authority of order require of us? why, 
that we conclude ourfelyes from tlie 
right of private judgment, nd fubenit 
* to the authority" of a church which in- 
«fiſts upon a claim ſhe has of interpreting 
the ſoriptures for all her members.” — 
Pray doctor, what is it that an infallible 
authority can do more? not one iota 
more. The anthortty of order, Sit, makes 
the very fame impious and fhocking ex- 
tenſive demand with the authority of in- 
| fallibility ; : the one cannot exceed the 
other a tittle in the ſacrilegious homage 
that is requited.— The authority of or- 
der, enn ** claim to the interpret- 


ing 


2 G 
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ing of the ſcriptures for all her members, 
an infallible authority cannot go one ſtep 

far cher. e ee 
Tut rope, doctor, is of your own twiſt- 
ing; and you muſt whether you will or 
no, undergo. the ſtrangling ;—for it is 
mere chicanery for you to mention, e/- 
tablifhed conjelgons being ſubject to the exa- 
* mination of every intelligent Chriſtian, with 
the ſcriptures 8.5 = hen, in the 
very act of ſubſcribing, he excludes him- 
ſelf from the right of ann. and 
unpiouſly acknowledges the church's 
haughty inſolent claims of a right to in- 
terpret {cripture for all her members! 
Tux doctor will -gevertheleſs explain 
to us what he meaneth by church aut ba- 
rity, and he ſpeaks thus of it, —* nor 
« does the church in all this matter claim 
60 any Agillative Power As, her own, if at 
« any, time ſhe ſeems to exerciſe ſuch an 
authority, it is in alliance and concur- 
* rence with ſtate. And again,. —“ Was 
tit ever heard of, that the civil ſanction, 
« which alone makes any conſtitution 
*. to have the force of a law, gives it any 
« other authority than a civil one?“ + 
So far are we inſtructed in the notion we 
are to form of church power, in the ar- 
ticle of /eg;fHative authority, we are told, 
2 It 
p. 18. + p. 19. | 


f 


7 100 
it intends that ſort of power which i it de- 
rives from the civil magiſtrate ; which 
therefore muſt be a civil authority, or, 
perhaps „the doctor would have it a com- 
plex Aden; i. e. the authority of church 


and ſtate united, or in alliance and cone. 


currence. 8 | p als g 
Ir r, here we e muſt be very cautious, 


and not aſcribe' a ſuperiority even to the 
uzap of the church, though our li- 
turgy ſhould happen to ſay, over all 


caujes, eccleſiaſtical and civil, ſupreme! 
for our doctor very pertiy ſays, I 
% know of no power in the crown, 
to diſpenſe with the eccleſiaſtical, 


any more than the civil law of the 
*< realm. * Church authority, then, 


notwithſtanding its alliance with the 
ſtate, muſt be placed in an abſolute 


tadependency on the civil power! And 


Though I am not able to gueſs at what 
it meaneth, yet none of thoſe: clergy 
who- ſubſcribe 'to her eſtabliſhed arti- 
cles; ſhould, on that account, reproach 
my ignorance ſince let it mran hat- 
ever it may, they (themſelves have ſa- 


crificed tb its myſterious majeſty, the 


rights of. private judgment. 
To make We work of the plea 


for clerical ſubſcription, the ſubtle equi- 
vocating 


2 Page 3. 


* 
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vocating Doctor tells us, © there can 
*,be no room to complain of prevart- 
* cation, if men of different © notions 
« unite in ſubſcribing forms wherein 
*« a lenity of interpretation was in- 
*- tended, as the legiſlator has not 
„ thought fit to determine in what 
« particular ſenſe the ſubſeriber ſhall 
„% give his aſſent.” *—** moſt probably, 
„ fays he, there are ſtill Calviniſtical 

« and Arminian divines of the church 
4 of England; and a more numerous 
* tribe of other denominations,” wh, 
«though all of the ſame confeſſion, 
« do not perhaps exactly agree in opi- 
nion with regard to many of the 
« thirty- nine articles of religion, yet 
they all ſubſcribe to them without 
*:,any diverſity of opinions; that is, 
in the ſenſe of varying from the arti- 
cles; not of differing from each other .''+ 
Ix muſt move ones concern to fee what 
wretched ſhifts learned advocates for 
an eſtabliſhed ſubſcription are put to 
in their defence. Can the greateſt pro- 
ficient from St. OMeRs produce any 
thing more Sophiſtical, or Jeſuitical ? 
—To this bleſſed end do ſubſeriptions 
ſerve, viz." to prevent diverſity of opi- 
nions, by admitting and encouraging 
3 - them.— 

* Page 25. + Page 34. 
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III 


Tus Letters, allowing for ſome al- 
terations, bave appeared in the Lon- 
don Chronicle, under the fignature of, 
Pbih-Con Nonal: the two laſt, ſeem to 
have Ooccaſioned the Arch-deacon of St. 
Albans to give. his pamphlet the ho- 
nour of a ſecond edition, at leaſt, a new 
title page, at the back of which is an 
advertiſement, | wherein he, is 7 to 
| ſay, « the author is not at all affected, 
% any more, than his argument, by the 
«© miſrepteſentations and Hliberal abuſe 
of a news-Paper letter-writer with- 
„% out a name. — The writer of thoſe 
very letters is willing to hold them up 
in this form to the eye of the public; 
that they may ſee whether they are or 
not; nor is he concerned at, or afraid of 
any critical cenſure; much leſs, of the 
Arceb- deacon of St. Alban's confutation, 
—He likewiſe fancies himſelf free from 
the charge of mifrepreſentation and illi- 
beral abuſe; and his not giving his name, 
he hopes has had no ill effect on hig rea- 
ſoning— 

I ſhall conclude this pamphlet, 
with making but one reflection, viz. 
—— Whoſoever impartially conſiders 

what 


$ 
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what are the fundamentals of a civil 
eſtabliſhmEnt of religion; and the 
unreaſonable and extrayagant nature of 
church- claims in point of ſubſcriptions ; 
cannot much wonder at their apt ten- 
dency to unſetele the minds of men, 
and to lead them into doubtings and 
infidelity : for when once abſurdity be- 
comes eſtabliſhed under the idea of a 
chriſtian church, how readily will an 
infidel mind entrench and enjoy | 
ſelf in its own abſucdit; Had not 
been the caſe, I am "humbly of opi- 
nion, we had never been — ith 
ſuch a train of indigeſte&'trude Thoughts 
on Miracles, as thok aſſuredly are, which 
we haue been conſidering in the fecond 
part of this publication. 
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